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The smallest steel tube is a hypodermic 
needle made by Accles & Pollock. Now, 
without even stepping into a lift, we'll take 

you to our outsize department where the 
Chesterfield Tube Company makes a tube as 


big as this in the form of a bottle. It weighs 





thirteen tons, is twenty-four feet long and has 
a bore of thirty-two inches. Filled with air 
under pressure it enables huge presses 
to be operated hydraulically. 
Humber Armoured Car, Which all goes to show that if you want the 
with its Super Snipe smallest tube in the world or one approaching 


the other extreme or anything in between, one 
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engine, in a battle xone 





of the Tube Investments group of companies 


can look after you. 


Advertisement for CHESTERFIELD TUBE co LTD Derby Rd., Chesterfield 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 


THE BULLDOZER GOES TO WAR: THE 
IMPORTANT MECHANICAL 


The bulldozer has proved itself the great utilitarian piece of mechanism from the 
African campaign onwards, a Jack-of-all-trades, without whose aid Allied progress 
would be very slow in mountain terrain and through forest areas where no roads 
exist. Its pioneer work has been more than ever in demand where the enemy, 
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ONCE HUMBLE GROUND-LEVELLER BECOMES 
“WEAPONS” 
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1944, 


ONE OF THE MOST 


AT THE FRONT. 


in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy, is engaged in constant retreat, employing demolition on the 
most extensive scale. Quickly behind him lumbers up the bulldozer, sweeping away 
obstructions and piling up rubble and earth, or cutting through trees of a forest to 
lay a road, or preparing a beach for landing troops, as at Salerno. 
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FEW weeks ago a distinguished soldier, summing 

up after an historical lecture, used a phrase 

that a Solomon or a Bernard Shaw might have envied. 

Those, he said, who forget their history will have to 

live it again. We certainly seem to live ours a good 

many times over at the beginning of our wars. 

Fatuous neglect of the Armed Forces, lack of 

imagination, refusal to look ugly facts in the face, 

whether the year be 1689, 1756, 1793, 1914, Or 1939, 
the story is just the same. Thereafter 


at great pains we re-live our history over eR eee OOO OE 
REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM ‘“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ OF JANUARY 20, 1844. 


again, and, to do ourselves justice, do so 
with considerable dignity and fortitude. 
Yet it is an expensive process. It might 
be better to learn a little from our past. 
That we do not is, perhaps, principally 
the fault of my profession. It has made 
the past seem so dull. History may not 
to the English be bunk, but it has 
certainly become a bore. 

However, we have now served our 
usual apprenticeship of neglect and are 
passed out of the sad, well-trodden years 
of endurance into the equally well- 
trodden and sometimes equally expensive 
years of victory. We passed the frontier 
between the two periods towards the end 
of October 1942, when Montgomery’s 
guns opened up at Alamein. It may be— 
as so many happily suppose—that we 
are already in the last stage of that 
second phase: in March 1814 or October 
1918. Thinking, however, of all that we 
and the world may still have to suffer 
if this be not so, it would be a cruel 
tragedy and betrayal if, through easy 
optimism or complacency, we allowed, 
say, 1814 to degenerate into 1809 or even 
1805. For let us make no mistake about 
it, unless Russia can win the war off her 
own bat, slackness, complacency, or wish- 
ful thinking could still make it a cruelly 
long affair. That, indeed, is what Hitler 
and his myrmidons are counting on. It 
is their only hope. Not that it would 
avail them anything in the end. It 
would only be a reprieve. Yet it would 
be a reprieve which a tortured werld 
could ill afford. It would still spell the 
doom of Germany. But it might also 
spell the doom of civilisation. 

The classic strategy of Britain is dic- 
tated by her geographical position. She 
has first to hold the outside rim of, then 
to contact and penetrate, an inner cir- 
cumference. She operates from external 
lines against an enemy with internal lines. 
In view of the fact that she has triumphed 
in all her major wars, this would appear 
at first sight strange, since any fool can 
see the immense advantage enjoyed by 
the combatant in the centre with the 
option of concentrating his forces against 
either or any one of his enemies while 
they are too distant to help one another. 
A second front .3- not necessarily a handi- 
cap to the encircled party, provided it is 
far enough away from the first front. It 
can in these circumstances be a terrible 
danger to the attackers. Some of the 
most famous battles in history, including 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


“THE STATE PROSECUTIONS IN IRELAND” 


AND DANIEL, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


water-broken land surfaces of the world. She can 
cross the Mediterranean more swiftly than Napoleon 
can march round it. In her Salamancas and Alameins, 
she seems to be striking from the outside of a cir- 
cumference at the inner—to be operating from long 
lines of communication against an enemy with short 
lines. But in reality her own lines of supply, being 
water-borne, are shorter and more economical than 
those of her earth-bound foe. She is Ariel to his 











“THE GREAT CHINESE BELL IN THE LIBRARY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
THE BELL, A PRESENT TO QUEEN VICTORIA, CAME FROM NING-PO. 


“ The bell is about five feet in height and three feet diameter. 

its mouth is scalloped like the limb of a monopetalous corolla in flowers... . 

which it is com 

bell is consequently sharp, sweet, and calculated for ‘far distances.’ 

bell are some inscriptions in Thibetan or Sanscrit. . 

interesting, as they seem to intimate a more ancient and-familar intercourse with the veninsula 
of Hindostan than historians have yet found a piace for in their conclusive chronicles.” 


posed apnears to be a mixture of tin, copper, and silver. ad 
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O'CONNELL, 


Its shape is singularly elegant : 
The metal of 
The tone of the 
. parts of the 
These Sanscrit la coedeitene are deeply 


HIS SONS, 
AND PARTY, ON THEIR WAY TO THE FOUR COURTS. 


The State Trials to which our illustration refers, held to try Mr. D. O’Connell, an Alderman 
of the Corporation of Dublin, and the other traversers, excite! much public interest at 


from his own centre shorten, England begins to lose 
her geographical advantage. At Torres Vedras in 
1810 Wellington was invincible. At Bergen-op-Zoom 
in.1814, many hundreds of miles nearer the heart of the 
French Empire, his brilliant lieutenant, Graham, was re- 
pulsed at the very moment of Napoleon’s downfall. 
This explains why so far our casualties in the present 
war have been so light compared with those in the last. 
Our very initial weakness and thé early collapse of our 
allies paradoxically stood us in good stead. 
For fighting, as it were, on the sea’s edge— 
at the direct termini of our swift interior sea 
lines—while our foes were striking at the 
end of immensely extended land commu- 
nications, we were able to make a yery 
little go a long way. The few saved the 
many because they were repelling the 
aggressor from their own ocean ramparts. 

It is this circumstance which may make 
the final stage of the war less expensive 
than we have reason to anticipate. The 
time has come when we have got to lose 
the full advantage of our sea lines, force 
a way into the enemy’s fortress, and fight 
on his doorstep instead of our own. But 
in the past four years our impatient foe 
has overstrained himself so much that his 
ultimate resistance may prove less than 
we fear. Having flung himself in vain at 
the white cliffs of Dover and the skies 
above them in 1940 and at the farthest 
shores of the Mediterranean in 1940-41, 
he lunged at Russia in 1941-42 and got 
his head stuck in a snowdrift. How costly 
these far-flung attempts have been to him 
we do not yet know, but we-can be sure 
they have been terribly heavy. Had Hit- 
ler and his legions sat at home since the 
Battle of France, the attack on his fort- 
: ress from the west might well seem 
”. hopeless. But happily for us—however 
: unhappily for Europe—he has not done so. 

There is yet another asset in our 
favour. Historically, the facts I have 
stressed have always made it more profit- 
able for England to attack—when the 
hour for attack has come—not at the 
point nearest the enemy’s heart, but at 
that most distant. By using the option 
our sea-power gave us to choose our ter- 
tain, we were still able, though we had 
become the attacker instead of the de- 
fender, to make the enemy fight at the 
spot where our own communications were 
easiest and his most difficult. Thus we 
associate victory in the Napoleonic Wars, 
not with the Helder or Walcheren or 
Bergen-op-Zoom, but with the distant 
Peninsula. Ona purely historical analogy, 
a Mediterranean strategy even in attack 
might seem more inviting than a North 
Sea, and Italy and the Balkans offer better 
prospects than the Pas de Calais. In such 
(to the enemy) remote theatres, we should 
ordinarily not so much bleed ourselves as 
him. But historical analogies are always 
imperfect, and a purely Napoleonic reckon- 
ing leaves out one immeasurable factor—the 
air. It is this that has changed everything, 
and changed it, since we have won com- 
mand of the air, dramatically in our favour. 











that time. In the scene shown above (from a sketch by James Mahony) “ Mr. O’Connell, and 

two of his sons, John = his right, and Daniel on his left, are portrayed on their way to the Four 

Courts. Tom Steele, in his undress military coat, is talki » one of the crowd. To the left 

of the sketch are an old beggar-man, wearing the naticna’ ; and an orphan girl and her 
rts and Corn Exchange.” 


For the first time in our history, we are able, 
while still lying back on our own sea com- ! 
munications, to wage decisive war against 


most of Napoleon's and Frederick the 
Great's, were won in this way. The story 











of Tannenburg is one of the oldest in the 
world, That, of course, is what Germany 
is relying on in the invasion year of 1944. 
The Straits of Dover, her strategists reckon, are a long 
way from the Dniester. 

Why, then, does Britain always win? Is the old 
story really true that one Englishman is worth nine 
Frenchmen or half-a-dozen Germans? The answer 
is rather that four-fifths of the world’s surface is sea 
and that Britannia rules the waves. As long as she, 
or she and her allies, can still do so, she can turn 
the strategic tables of the Laws of the Interior Lines 
on her opponent, however powerful the latter may 
be on land. For, with her command of the world’s 
sea lanes, she can move her forces on interior salt 
lines more quickly than her enemy can do along the 


two sisters, often to be seen in the neighbourhood of the 


Caliban. And now that she is learning to command 
the air as well as the sea, she is more so than ever. 

The farther she fights from the centre of her 
enemy's position, the truer this becomes. In the 
early stages of her wars, when her adversary is very 
powerful and therefore territorially extended, it is 
surprising with what numerically weak forces England 
can still contain him because of the advantage given 
her by sea lines. Wavell’s desert campaign in the 
winter of 1940-41 is a classic example of this. Moore's 
immortal fight at Corufia is another. It is only in the 
latter—or what at the time appear to be the latter stages 
of her wars—that, as the enemy's communications 


the enemy’s land communications and to 
lengthen them in doing so by hundreds of 
miles or hours. Two years ago, even a year ago, a British 
landing on the north French or Flemish coast would have 
enabled the Germans to strike back at us, with their 
principal arsenal in the Ruhr almost as close behind their 
armies as our own advanced sea base in Egypt was be- 
hind ours at Alamein. To-day a German army repelling 
a British landing at Dunkirk, Dieppe, or The Hague 
would no longer be able to draw on the Ruhr for its 
munitions and replacements. The main arsenals of the 
Reich have been driven into the east and the south. 
The strategy of Air Marshal Harris may well haye 
saved hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
lives and shortened the war by years. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 3—FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ALAN BROOKE. 


An ExcLusive Portrait Stupy By Y. Kakrsu, oF OTTawa. 


C.-IN-C.. HOME FORCES FROM 1940-41, AND COMMANDER OF THE SECOND 
FROM 1939-40: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, G.C.B., D.S.O. 


f Royal Artillery, 1935-34 Director of ilitary Training, War 


CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF SINCE 1941, 
ARMY CORPS, B.E.F., 


This portrait of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff Field-Marshal Sir Alan 1934-35; Inspector 
Brooke, is the third in our series of remarkable studies by that brilliant photographer, r 
Y. Karsh,.of Ottawa. Sir Alan Brooke, Colonel Commandant, R.A., since 1939, 
Colonel Commandant, Royal Horse Artillery and Glider Pilot Regiment, and A.D.C 
to the King, was Commandant, 1 of Artillery, from 1929-32; Army 
llege, 1932-34; Commander, 8th Infantry Brigade, 


nder f Mobile Division 1937-3 Commander, Anti-Aircraft 
, Anti-Aircraft Command, 1939 G.O.C.-in S 
vommander of the Second Army Corps, B.E.F 
General Chief of the Imperial General Staff sinc 
Instructor, Imperial Defence C Marshal in the New Year 
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“M AND B”—THE WONDER DRUG | \ 
THE MANUFACTURE AND TESTING 
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‘“M AND B 693,”” FIRST 
OF THE FAMOUS 
“SULPHA’”’ DRUGS, 
WAS ORIGINALLY 
PREPARED IN THE 
ABOVE RESEARCH 


























LABORATORY 
AT MESSRS. MAY 
AND BAKER’S WELL- a a 
KNOWN LABORATORIES SOME OF THE PLANT WHICH PRODUCES ““M AND B 693” AND OTHER SULPHON- 
AT DAGENHAM. AMIDES, MANY TONS MONTHLY. ‘““M AND B 760” WAS USED BY MR. CHURCHILL 
DURING HIS RECENT SERIOUS ATTACK OF PNEUMONIA. E 
° = <7 =- 
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SAMPLES FROM EACH BATCH OF MATERIAL ARE SUBJECTED 

TO CHEMICAI EXAMINATION BEFORE BEING RELEASED, 

AS SHOWN. THIS GIVES ANOTHER ASPECT OF ONE OF 

THE ANALYTICAL CONTROL LABORATORIES WHERE T#STS 
ARE MADE, 











TABLETS, AFTER 


SORTING AND 





FURTHER ANALYTICAL 
CONTROL, ARE FILLED 











INTO TINS OF 100 BY 

COUNTING - MACHINES 

AND ARE THEN READY 

FOR THEIR DESTINA- 

TION TO HOSPITALS 
OR OTHER 


DIRECTIONS. 
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é PURE “ MAND B 693" 
; IN POWDER FORM 
TRANSPORTED TO 
THE TABLETING 
DEPARTMENT. 
HERE BATTERIES OF 
MACHINES CRUSH 
THE POWDER INTO 
HALF-GRAMME 
TABLETS AND 
STAMP THEM WITH 
THE FAMILIAR 
LETTERS AND 
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HEN the entire British Empire and our friends throughout the world learnt that the Prime Minister last ma 
SOME IDEA OF THE HUGE DEMAND FOR’ THIS DRUG December was again stricken down with pneumonia in North Africa, the reassuring statement was issued dis 
IS INDICATED BY THE FACT THAT THE DRY GRANULES that both *‘M and B” treatment and Penicillin were available, and a sigh of relief arose. In his personal message we 
ARE COMPRESSED INTO TABLETS ON A_ BATTERY OF issued on December 29, Mr. Churchill said: ‘ This admiratie ‘M and B,’ from which I did not suffer any tes 

MACHINES WHICH STAMP OUT 350 PER MINUTE. inconvenience, was used at the earliest moment, and after a week's fever the intruders were repulsed."" On the res 
following page we publish an article by a special correspondent giving the remarkable romance of the discoveries | iri 
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WHICH CURED MR. CHURCHILL. 
OF THE FAMOUS “M AND B 693.” 


THE SULPHONAMIDE 
DRUG IS MIXED WITH 
SMALL AMOUNTS OF 
EXCIPIENTS AND 
MOISTENED. THE DRUG 
MIXTURE IS EXTRUDED 





IN THIN SHREDS DRIED 





IN HOT-AIR OVENS AND 


AT DAGENHAM, SAMPLES FROM EACH BATCH OF MATERIAL ARE SUBJECTED TO CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL EXAMINATION BEFORE BEING RELEASED. A CORNER OF ONE OF THE BROKEN UP TO FORM 





ANALYTICAL CONTROL LABORATORIES. GRANULES. 
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TINS CONTAINING 500 


TABLETS OF SULPHON 





AMIDES BEING FILLED 
BY GIRLS USING 
HAND COUNTERS. 
MAY AND BAKER'S 

LABORATORIES 
EMPLOY A VERY 

LARGE STAFF, MOSTLY 

ENGAGED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


5 SYNTHETIC DRUGS. 


A VIEW OF THE MAIN 
PACKING-ROOM IN THE 
GREAT ““M AND B” 
LABORATORIES, 
WHERE FINISHED 
PARCELS AWAIT 
TRANSPORT BY 
POST, RAIL AND SHIP 
TO GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS, TO 
HOSPITALS, AND 
MANY OTHER 
DIRECTIONS. 
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discovery of Prontosil, and led to the discovery by Dr. M. A. Phillips of ‘* substance No. 693,"' and a few grammes 
were despatched for biological tests By May 1938, Dr. Whitby (now Brigadier) published a description of his 
tests in the ‘* Lancet."’ ‘‘M and B”" biologists were the first to take the drug, to see if its behaviour in man 
resembled the effect on experimental animals. It did. There are now five variations of the famous Sulpha 
drugs on the market and others are in the experimental stage 
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TABLETS ARE NOT THE ONLY METHOD USED: IN OTHER 

INSTANCES SOLUTIONS OF SOLUBLE FORMS OF 

“uM AND B 693°" ARE ISSUED IN AMPOULES READY FOR 

INJECTION. HERE AMPOULES ARE BEING MECHANICALLY 
FILLED AND SEALED. 
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A WOMAN EMPLOYEE FILLING MECHANICALLY A SOLUBLE 

FORM OF ““M AND B 693" INTO GLASS AMPOULES, FOR 

INJECTION TO SEVERELY SICK PERSONS INITIAL DOSES 

OF SULPHONAMIDES MUST OCCASIONALLY BE INJECTED IN 
SERIOUS CASES, 
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“M AND B 693” 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAMOUS DRUG, IN WHICH 
BRITISH CHEMISTS HAVE LED THE WORLD. 


By a Special Correspondent. 


LTHOUGH “ M and B 693 ”’ and “ M and B 760”’ 
are now firmly established in the world’s pharma- 
copeeias under the common names sulphapyridine 
and sulphathiazole, widespread interest in them has 
been reawakened by Mr. Churchill's identifying them 
as the first line of defence against the invading 
hordes of the pneumonia germ. Their full chemical 
descriptions are : 
2-(para-aminobenzenesulphonamido)-pyridine 
and * 
2-(para-aminobenzenesulphonamido)-thiazole. 

‘“M and B”’ stands for May and Baker, the firm 
of manufacturing chemists 
who have evolved them, 
and the numbers are those 
by which they were identi- 
fied in the register of new 
substances synthesised and 
subjected to biological 
testing in their research 
laboratories. 

To trace their full story, 
however, we must go back 
to 1908, when a Viennese 
chemist named _  Gelmo, 
intent on the preparation 
of new dyes for textiles, 
first described the prepara- 
tion of the white powder 
chemically known as para- 
aminobenzenesulphonamide. 
Its therapeutic properties 
were quite unsuspected at 
that time, but it proved to 
be a useful intermediate in 
the synthesis of new and 
beautifully coloured dyes. 
It was through the work of 
a contemporary scientist, 
Paul Ehrlich, the pioneer 
of chemotherapy, that 
German chemists began to 
test their dyestuffs for 
possible anti-bacterial 
activity. Substances con- 
taining the sulphonamide 
nucleus did not give promis- 
ing results until glass test- 
tubes were replaced by 
living test-tubes—namely, 
mice inoculated with 
streptococci. A red dye, 
known as “ Prontosil,’’ was 
the first substance’ to 2 
arouse interest, and this was quickly given 
to Khineland physicians to see whether it 
would also deal with the human 
streptococcal infection known as erysipelas. 
Keports of the successful oytcome of these 
trials were published in 1933 and 1934, but 
the interest of workers in other countries 
was not really aroused until a year later, 
when Domagk gave the first full account 
of the properties of this new drug. It was 
not long before French scientists had 
repeated and extended the German work. 
Their results led them to suggest that 
“ Prontosil’’ was active only by virtue of 
its sulphonamide component, and to test 
this, they repeated Gelmo’s _ original 
syntheses, and then proceeded to show 
that the almost-forgotten white substance 
was even more potent than the red one 

Meanwhile, both compounds, the colour- 
ful crimson dye, which now bore the trade 
name, ‘ Prontosil rubrum,”’ and the white 
substance, which was christened “ sulphanil- 
amide,’ were being used successfully in 
the treatment of other streptococcal in- 
fections, particularly puerperal fever, and 
pharmacologists and pathologists were 
simultaneously measuring the range and 
intensity of activity of these and the new 
compounds which were being prepared in 
research laboratories throughout the world. 


CONCENTRATIONS OF THE 


seemed to be more active than sulphanila- 
mide; but, like it, they were found to act only 
on a few species of bacteria; the pneumococcus 
was almost insensitive to their bacteriostatic action. 
Dr. A. J. Ewins and his collaborators in the 
M and B" research laboratories had already pre- 
pared many such substances, submitting them for 
biological testing to Dr. (now Brigadier) L. E Whitby, 
who was then working at the Bland-Sutton Institute 
of Pathology to the Middlesex Hospital. On each 


THE PRELIMINARY TESTING 


DRUG, 


CELLS CONTAIN DECREASING AMOUNTS OF “* 
Several substances were prepared which HAVE 
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occasion, however, the 
reports indicated either 
negligible activity 
against pneumococci 
or high toxicity. This 
called for a new plan 
of action ; the sulphan- 
ilamide molecule was 
attacked on a “‘ second 
front,” and the numbers in the laboratory register 
steadily increased until one day Dr. M.A. Phillips entered 
details of the structure and properties of substance 
No. 693, and a few grammes were duly despatched 
for biological testing. For the first time, a report 
was received indicating complete protection of 
mice against many thousand lethal doses of cer- 
tain types of pneumococcus. The experiments 
were repeated again and again until the activity 
of the drug was clearly established, and in May 
1938 Dr. Whitby’s description of his work was 
published in the Lancet. 





OF THE ANTI-BACTERIAL ACTIVITY OF NEW DRUGS OFTEN 
METHOD DEVISED BY PROFESSOR FLEMING, THE DISCOVERER OF PENICILLIN, ALSO USED 
RECENT ATTACK OF PNEUMONIA, HUMAN BLOOD PROVIDED BY THE RESEARCH WORKERS 
LABORATORIES IS INOCULATED WITH STREPTOCOCCI, PNEUMOCOCCI OR STAPHYLOCOCCI 
THESE ARE THEN INTRODUCED INTO THIN GLASS CELLS WHICH ARE SEALED AND 





INCUBATED AT BODY TEMPERATURE. 





THE SLIDE SHOWS THE RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT. THE TOP LEFT-HAND CELL 
CONTAINING NO DRUG SHOWS COLONIES OF PNEUMOCOCCI, THE TOP REMAINING 


NOT GROWN EXCEPT IN THE WEAKER STRENGTHS OF THE 


The ‘““M and B”’ biologists were the first people 
to take the drug. This they did in order to see whether 
its behaviour in man resembled that in experimental 
animals ; but its first real test was made on March 18, 
1938, in the apparently hopeless case of a Norfolk 
farm labourer suffering from pneumonia. He re- 
covered! By July 1oo pneumonia patients at the 
Dudley Road Hospital, Birmingham, had been treated 
with tablets of ‘‘ M and B 693." Of these, only eight 


INCLUDES THE SLIDE-CELL 
BY MR. CHURCHILL IN HIS 


M AND B 6093,"" AND THE ORGANISMS 
DRUG. 
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died, whereas out of a similar number of cases treated 
by the orthodox methods, twenty-seven succumbed. 
The significance of these figures was such as to make 
physicians throughout the world eager to test the 
new drug in other diseases, and it was not long before 
equally striking results were obtained in cerebro- 
spinal fever and gonorrhoea. Generally speaking, 
patients—particularly babies and young children— 
suffered no unwelcome effect, but from time to time 
slight and often transitory signs of intolerance were 
noted. As more and more patients were treated, it be- 
came possible to form a clearer picture of what was hap- 
pening, and it appeared evident that further research was 
desirable in order to obtain substances which were even 
better tolerated, and if possible, even more active. 

““M and B 760,” prepared early in 1938, did not 
at first appear to represent any substantial improve- 
ment, and credit is due to American workers for much 
perseverance in arriving at a useful evaluation. They 
showed first that it was markedly more potent than 
““M and B 693”’ against the staphylococcus, and, 
moreover, that patients re- 
ceiving it experienced much 
less nausea and other un- 
toward effects. It was 
named “ sulphathiazole,”’ 
and this became the third 
in the series of ‘“ sulpha ”’ 
drugs, which now includes 
sulpha - diazine, sulpha- 
dimethyl-pyrimidine,  sul- 
phapyrazine, sulphaguani- 
dine, and_ succinyl-sulpha- 
thiazole. The last two 
differ from the others in 
that theyhavebeen specially 
selected for the treatment of 
intestinal infections, such as 
bacillary dysentery. They 
possess the curious property 
of being water-soluble, but 
not easily absorbed from the 
intestinal tract. Thus the 
patient is spared the neces- 
sity of having considerable 
amounts of drug in his 
blood - stream whilst an 
effective concentration is 
maintained in that part of 
his body in which the in- 
fection is localised. 

The average patient 
undergoing sulphonamide 
treatment encounters only 
the tablets, but there are 
other forms of presentation, 
such as the soluble ones for 
injection and the various 
powders for the local treat- 
ment of burns and other 
wounds. Although the fields 
of usefulness of these drugs 
in human medicine have 
been explored with great thoroughness, their 
application to the treatment of animals has 
not been so rapid or complete. For each 
species, the amount and frequency of dosage 
must be re-calculated, but there are already 
many recorded instances of remarkable 
cures. A typical example is the amazing 
success which rewarded the initiative shown 
by veterinary surgeons in Northern Ireland 
in giving ‘‘M and B 693”’ to young pigs 
suffering from piglet influenza. 

The May and Baker works are at 
Dagenham, and most of their production 
capacity is devoted to the manufacture of 
synthetic drugs. During my short visit 
I was able to see most of the stages in the 
manufacture of ‘‘ M and B”’ sulphonamides, 
starting with huge warehouses in which 
are stored the drums, kegs, sacks, and 
cylinders of raw materials, and then 
proceeding to the lofty buildings which 
house the huge vessels of stainless steel and 
other plant which take the place of the 
laboratory workers’ glassware, and in which 
large-scale manufacture is undertaken. I 
then followed the trailers laden with tons of 
pure sulphonamides to the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing departments, and was fascin- 
ated by the batteries of machines which 
crush the powder into half-gramme tablets. 
Here also were the machines that count the 
tablets into the various containers, which 
are then distributed among hundreds of 
white-capped young ladies, who label them and pack 
them. Isaw the stacks of finished packages await- 
ing transport by post, rail, and ship to Government 
departments, to hospitals, chemists’ shops, and doctors 
at home and overseas. Finally, I turned aside to the 
comparative calm of the various research laboratories, 
where chemists and biologists worked steadily on and 
where the next vacant number in the laboratory test- 
ing register was one of four figures 
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CONDITIONS IN EIRE TO-DAY: FOOD IS PLENTIFUL, BUT WAGES ARE LOW. 
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BROUGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, IT IS STACKED 
DUBLIN CONSUMPTION. 


FUEL IN EIRE TO-DAY: 
PH(ENIX PARK HIGHWAY FOR 
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i 4 THIS IS AN ICE-CREAM SALOON 

















FOR CHRISTMAS TURKEYS, BUT THE PEOPLE GRUMBLED 
BECAUSE THE PRICE WAS TOO HIGH. 


8D. PER LB. 


Irish correspondent, sent with the above photographs, we read: 
presents an amazing spectacle. Strolling through 
shops with unlimited quantities of unrationed 
Shell eggs are in abundance, 


In a note by an 
“To-day Dublin, capital of Eire, 
the city you will observe butchers’ 


meat. Turkeys and hams can be had for the asking. 
sweets and chocolates (no points required), oranges, ice-cream, silk stockings—no end 
to the good things obtainable. If you have the cash. And therein lies the snag. 


Except for the well-paid minority these things are now out of reach of the average 
worker in Eire. The reason is that Mr. De Valera’s Government has stabilised wages 
(average wage is £2 15s. to £3 10s.), while cost of living since 1939 has increased 








LONDONERS—LIGHTED SHOP WINDOWS: 


IN A DUBLIN STREET. 


ALMOST FORGOTTEN SIGHT TO 
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SWEETS 
TO BUY 


AND 
THEM 


CRACKERS 


TYPICAL OF THE DUBLIN SHOP WINDOWS: UNRATIONED 


IN PROFUSION, BUT NOT MUCH MONEY WITH WHICH 


Despite Mr. De Valera’s efforts, inflation has the country in its grip 


70 per cent. 

This is partly due to the fact that essential goods and raw materials, agricultural 
requirements, etc., have to be imported, and these things cost money—and lives 
Although there is a barter arrangement between Britain and Eire, Britain to-day is 


not in a position to send to Eire, in unlimited quantities, such essential commodities 


as coal, petrol, oils, and other necessities. Because of this, Eire is practically with 
out coal, except for a limited amount imported for industry. Peat and wood are 
used for household purposes. Most of the buses are off the road, and rail services 


are very restricted, owing to the fact that they are using peat and wood as fuel 
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THE GRIM BATTLE OF ORTONA: CANADIANS VERSUS ENEMY PARATROOPS. 
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THE BATTLE OF ORTONA LASTED FROM DECEMBER 22 TO 29-—-OVER CHRISTMAS— AFTER FIVE DAYS OF SHELTERING FROM THE HOLOCAUST OF WAR _ ITALIAN 


AND THIS AIR VIEW SHOWS THE MOLE DESTROYED AND TOWN IN_ RUINS, FAMILIES RETURN TO RUINED HOMES, LOOKING DESPONDENT AND ANXIOUS. 
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MINES RENDERED NARROW STREETS EXTRA PERILOUS, A CANADIAN SOLDIER E CANADIAN INFANTRY, WHO FOUGHT WITH GREAT GALLANTRY THROUGHOUT, PICKING 
EXAMINES THE CORPSE OF AN ENEMY SNIPER. THEIR WAY AMIDST RUBBLE AND RUIN, WHERE EVERY STREET WAS STRONGLY MINED. 














THE THICK STONE WALLS OF THIS MINIATURE FORTRESS WERE BREACHED AND GERMAN ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SAN TOMAS, ORTONA. IN THIS 
VEHICLES PULPED IN A SANGUINARY STRUGGLE AT THIS spor, SEVERE STRUGGLE CANADIAN INFANTRY WERE SUPPORTED BY TANKS. 

In our last issue we published two pages of photographs of the tremendous Battle enemy being only dislodged by massed guns and finally extinguished by the 

of Ortona, tremendous because, according to the reports of war correspondents bayonet. The Germans clung desperately to the northern fringe of the town even 

on the spot, it signalised the most desperate close-in street-fighting yet experienced after the rest of it was in the hands of the Eighth Army. The enemy was using 

in this war. The Canadians fought most gallantly against what were no less than selected tough paratroops for the defence, and all the Germans killed were these 

hundreds of strongly fortified posts, with tanks concealed in basements firing along The native Italians mostly fled to the mountains and returned to find once 


the streets, machine-gun nests and snipers in solidly-built house after house, the beautiful Ortona in rack and -ruin. 
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"MID SNOW AND ICE IN ITALY: THE ALLIES ADVANCE IN SNOWSTORMS. 
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THE WEATHER OF ITALY IN THE APENNINES HAS BEEN EXCEPTIONALLY COLD AND == ao, — 
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MULES PLODDING THROUGH SNOW, CARRYING SUPPLIES TO ALLIED 





TROOPS i : as SS. OOOO: . 
3 ON MT. CASTEL NUOVO, DURING A SNOWSTORM ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT: 3 


MOROCCAN GOUMS LEADING MULES DOWN A _ TRAIL. 
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MORTARS SNOWBOUND IN A HEAVY FALL. AN AMERICAN SOLDIER OF THE FIFTH ARMY H i A HEAVY SNOWSTORM ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT: AN ARMY FILM UNIT JEEP 
BRUSHES SNOW OFF SHELL-CASES. ; H SNOWED UNDER NEAR ORTONA AMID ARCTIC CONDITIONS. 





HESE pictures afford a 

pretty tolerable explana- 
tion of the slowness of advance 
of the Fifth and Eighth 
Armies, for ‘no matter how 
anxious our soldiers may be 
to attack the enemy and get 
on with the job, heavy falls 
of snow and snowdrifts in the 
mountains are almost insuper- 
able obstacles to overcome. 
Yet day after day some ad- 
vance is reported along the 
line where our gallant forces 
are struggling not only against 
the obstinate foe, but against 
the forces of nature too. The 
Eighth Army, who from the 
almost tropical sun of El Ala- 
mein and Tripoli, fought 
through deluges at Mt. Etna 
and now meet. snowdrifts 
north of Ortona, with their 
usual philosophical indifference 
to obstacles which in their 
eyes only exist to enable them- 
selves to triumph, are reported 
to be scaling mountains thou 
sands of feet high, like those 
of the Majellas guarding 











Guardiagrele, in order to out- 4 2 + er rm I 
A STREET SCENE IN LANCIANO : MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY flank the Germans ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN STREET OF LANCIANO UNDER WINTRY 
SWEEPING A PASSAGE-WAY THROUGH THE MAIN STREET AFTER WEATHER CONDITIONS. THE EIGHTH ARMY HAVE EXPERIENCED 
HEAVY SNOWFALL, WHICH CONSIDERABLY HAMPERED THE ADVANCE GREATER EXTREMES OF WEATHER THAN ANY OTHER ARMY 
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| i the monthly joint statement on the 
progress of the U-boat war issued on 
January 10 by the authority of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt, it was revealed that in the 
course of 1943 U-boats sank no more than 40 
per cent. of the merchant-ship tonnage that 
they had sunk in 1942. At the same time, 
the new merchant-ship tonnage built by the 
Allies was approximately double what they 
had built in 1942. It is clear from this 
figure that, provided the ascendancy of the Allies over the 
U-boats is maintained, the U-boat campaign has no longer 
any chance of bringing victory to Germany. 

At the same time, there is as yet no cause for com- 
placency. Shipping losses during 1942 were exceedingly 
heavy—they were estimated by a committee of the United 
States Congress to be at a rate of about 12,000,000 tons a 
year, though that figure was stated by Colonel Knox, the 
American Secretary of the Navy, to be an exaggeration. 
Though the reduction in 1943 to 40 per cent. of the 1942 
figure—whatever the precise figure may have been—is a 
very great improvement, yet it must be realised that the 
1943 losses must still amount to a 
very substantial figure. It does not 
probably reach a danger-mark ; yet 
even to the lower figure the wise 
words of Mr. Churchill, very nearly 
a year ago, are still applicable to- 
day. ‘* The losses we suffer at sea 

hamper us and delay our 
operations. They prevent us from 
coming into action at our full 
strength and thus they prolong 
the war, with its certain waste 
and loss and all its unknowable 
hazards. . . . The waste of precious 
cargoes, the destruction of noble 
ships, the loss of heroic crews—all 
combine to constitute a repulsive 
and sombre panorama.” 

The position to-day, however, 
is in reality more favourable than 
the yearly figures would seem to 
indicate. The shipping losses in the 
first four months of 1943 still 
remained at a dangerous level, for 
the improvement started only in 
May. The reduction in the last 
eight months of 1943 was therefore 
to a figure which must be much 
lower than 40 per cent. either of 
the preceding eight months or on 
the corresponding eight months of 
1942. If the losses can be kept 
down to no more than the rate 
which has prevailed since last May, 
the Allied Governments will have 


good cause to be very well satisfied H.M. ESCORT CARRIER 


with what their sea forces, floating 
and flying, have achieved. 

It should be clearly realised, 
however, that there is no finality 
in this battle of the seas. It is 
not one of which one can say that 
it has been won, and is now over 
and done with. The U-boats in 
service are still to be numbered in 
hundreds, even when allowance is 
made for those that have been 
destroyed. When a convoy crosses 
the Atlantic without being attacked 
by U-boats, that immunity has 
not come from lack of trying by 
the enemy; it is the result of 
intense vigilance by the defending 
forces and their skilful handling. 
It has been brought about by the 
detection of U-boats advancing to 
the attack before they could reach 
the vicinity of the convoys, by the 
diversion, if necessary, of convoys 
to keep out of the U-boats’ reach, 
and by effective counter-attack 
which has foiled their attempts 
before attack could be developed, 
There is as yet no sign of any 
falling-off in the morale of U-boat 
crews, Officers or men, though the 
great increase in their numbers 
has, of course, inevitably brought 
about a reduction in the general 
standard of skill which prevailed 
in the much smaller number of 
U-boats that existed at the 
beginning of the war. If 
vigilance of the Allies anti-sub- 
marine forces were for a moment 
relaxed, or if those forces were 
reduced in strength below their 
present level, shipping losses would 
inevitably soar once more. More- 


ourselves have been hard at work 
throughout the war devising and fu 
producing new 
tactics, and new methods. So far, 
our sailors and our scientists have 
kept one step ahead of the enemy in skill and ingenuity ; 
but were their energies for a moment relaxed, we might 
expect the enemy's successes to increase once more, The 
battle continues, and our sailors and airmen, backed by our 
scientific workers, hold the upper hand; but it is not yet 
won as a whole, and will not indeed be won until the 
whole war is brought to a victorious conclusion. 

The means by which the U-boat menace has been 
mastered are no mystery; they are easily understood by 
all, whether or not they have any naval knowledge or 


the H.M. ESCORT CARRIER 


‘“* BATTLER,” 
DEFEATING THE U-BOAT PACKS. THEY ARE DESCRIBED AS “ POCKET CARRIERS,” 


Atlantic, which shore-based aircraft could not reach. 
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By Rear-Admiral H. G. THURSFIELD. 


experience, for there is nothing very complicated about 
either the U-boats’ methods of attack or those of the con- 
voy escorts and other anti-U-boat forces. The U-boat war 
may be said to fall into two distinct periods, in the second 
of which, from the middle of 1940 onwards, the enemy 
came almost as near victory as he did in the last war in 
the early part of 1917. 

In the first period, which lasted from the outbreak of 
war until May 1940, the U-boats employed the tactics 
they had used in the last war, in what may be called short- 
range, precision attacks. They used their power of con- 
cealment by submergence in order to get close to their 


“SEARCHER,” ONE OF MANY NEW BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS WHICH ARE the 
WINNING THE U-BOAT BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC, AND CLOSING THE ‘“‘ GAP” OF 600 MILES IN MID-OCEAN. the old. 


COMPARATIVELY SMALL SIZE. 


prey unobserved, so that they might make hits with their 
torpedoes by good marksmanship. That method was very 
successful against single or unescorted ships, such as they 
were able to find at sea on the trade routes at the very 
beginning of the war, before the Admiralty had been able 
to get the convoy system established and fully working. 
But it was defeated by the convoy system, and by the 
Asdic, which enabled anti-U-boat craft to locate U-boats 
submerged, to track them and keep in touch until a decisive 
attack with depth-charges could be delivered. 


+ 








Rear-Admiral Thursfield, in his survey of the U-boat Campaign, shows that our merchant losses in 1942 and the earlier 
part of 1943 were, if not on the danger-mark, at least severely hampered, while from May last year the great improve- 
ment set in. By great extension of air support, collaborating with fighting ships, destroyers, frigates and corvettes, air 
escort could keep the area within twenty miles of a convoy under close observation, so that an adequate close escort 
of ships, supplemented by aircraft, could defeat the new tactics of Admiral Doenitz, which were to operate U-boats in 
over, both our enemies and we packs. Full protection even then could not be afforded until it was possible to bridge the gap of 600 ane & mid- 
This menace was rtially met by very-long-range aircraft, but most ars ‘ : 
enpecially by the provision of aircraft-carriers to accompany each BM ag Theit achievements have yet to be written in to write a whole book on_ the 
Hh |, for the time 1s not at present quite ripe, but from May onwards, in Admiral Lutzow’s expression, the Allies have had 
weapons, new the upper hand.” Here we give two photographs of aircraft carriers now operating against U-boats, escort carriers 

H.M.S. “ Searcher” and H.M.S. “ Battler,” described as ‘ pocket carriers.” ° 
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The second period began in 1940 with 
the defection of France, with the accession 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR ‘ of Italy to our enemies, and with the 
FAILURE OF THE U-BOAT CAMPAIGN. 


serious depletion of our destroyers and 
other anti-U-boat small craft caused by 
the casualties of the inshore operations of 
the Norwegian, Dutch, and French cam- 
paigns. That left us woefully short of 
warships suitable to protect our convoys, 
and the enemy was prompt to exploit that 
shortage, not only by a large increase in the U-boat 
fleet, but also by the adoption of tactics, devised under 
the fanatical enthusiasm of Doenitz, designed for the 
purpose. The U-boats abandoned their individual tactics, 
for which the precision attack submerged called, and began 
to operate in packs. In order to do that without danger to 
one another, they made their attacks on the surface at 
night, locating convoys in daylight—in which they were 
greatly assisted by the collaboration of long-range 
aircraft—so as to be able, by using their high surface 
speed out of sight of the convoys, to get into an 
attacking position by nightfall; then they would make 
** browning ” attacks at long range, 
using the whole covoy as a 
target for torpedoes fired in large 
numbers from several different 
bearings. 

To counter these tactics by em- 
ploying ships alone would have 
called for very large numbers, 
capable of forming a cordon round 
each convoy at a distance great 
enough to locate the U-boats in 
time to prevent them getting round 
into their night-attacking positions. 
To be effective, the cordons would 
have had to be at a distance of 
some 15 to 20 miles out, and that 
would call for almost astronomical 
numbers of escort ships ; even to- 
day, when the numbers available 
are vastly greater than in the days 
of the worst shortage, we could not 
provide for that. But the solution 
of the difficulty lay in the colla- 
boration of aircraft. An air escort 
could keep the area within 20 miles 
of a convoy under constant observa- 
tion, could attack any U-boat 
found in it and force it to dive, 
thus making it impossible for it to 
reach a night-attacking position, 
even if the attack did not achieve 
destruction of the U-boat. So 
that an adequate close escort of 
ships, supplemented by aircraft, 
could defeat the new tactics as 
escort alone had _ defeated 
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The aircraft, however, was help- 
less against the U-boat once it 
dived ; but that was where its de- 
ficiencies were made up by the ship, 
which, once put on to the position 
where an enemy had submerged, 
could probably locate her by Asdic 
and carry out a_ depth-charge 
attack. Hunting flotillas, of ships 
and aircraft, were thus able to pass 
directly to the attack, and by con- 
centrating on the approaches to the 
U-boats’ operational bases, estab- 
lished in the French Atlantic ports 
as soon as the enemy got possession 
of them, through which the U-boats 
were compelled to pass, were en- 
abled to take a heavy toll of them 
without waiting for them to ap- 
proach a convoy before being able 
to strike. 

Full protection could not be 
afforded to the convoys until it 
was possible to provide air escort 
for the whole of the Atlantic pas- 
Sage ; and for some time there was 
a gap of some 600 miles in mid- 
Atlantic which land-based air forces 
could not reach. That was finally 
bridged partly by the provision of 
“'V.L.R.” (very long range) aircraft, 
but even more effectively by the 
provision of escort carriers which 
could accompany each convoy. 
They began to come into service in 


ANOTHER OF THE NEW TYPE OF AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, SUCH AS ARE April of 1943, completing the 
BECAUSE OF THEIR 


measures which the situation de- 
manded ; from May onwards the 
Allies, in Admiral Ltitzow’'s expres- 
sion, have had the upper hand of 
the U-boats, and that they retain 
to-day. 

It would be possible, of course, 


subject that has here been 
compressed into the space of a 
short article. The time for that, 
however, is not vet; all that 
can here be done is to give a brief, and necessarily 
incomplete, summarised account of the progress that has 
been achieved up to date. 


Owing to the temporary absence of our Military Corre- 
spondent, Captain Cyril Falls, we publish this week an article 
on the failure of the U-boat campaign by Rear-Admiral 
Thursfield, ** The Times’"’ Naval Correspondent 
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THE REV. DR. LUKE WISEMAN. PROF. V. HELY-HUTCHINSON. Hi MR. JOHN W. DAFOE. PREBENDARY J. H. J. ELLISON. - SIR KYNASTON STUDD. 
President of the Methodist Conference The new B.B.C. Director of Music will Editor-in-chief of the -‘ Winnipeg | Prebendary Ellison, C.V.O., Chaplain- Lord Mayor of London from 1928-29, 
from 1933-34, the Rev. Dr. Luke Wise- be Professor Victor Hely-Hutchinson, Free Press,’ and a great Canadian in-Ordinary to the King, a prebendary Sir Kynaston Studd died on Janu- 
man died on January 16. His greatest of Birmingham, who was at one time journalist, Mr. John Wesley Dafoe of St. Paul’s from 1931, and Rector ary 14. He gained fame as a cricketer, 
work was during a quarter of a cen- a member of the B.B.C. music staff. died on January 9. He had been of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, died on and was President of the M.C.C. in 
tury in Birmingham, where he was He succeeds Mr. Arthur Bliss, who has Chancellor of the University of Mani- January 9. He was five times Lord 1930. The greater part of his life was 
Superintendent of the Central Mission asked to be relieved of his duties. toba from 1934. His journalistic Mayor’s Chaplain, and in 1939 the devoted to religious and educational 
and Minister of the Central Hall from Mr. Hely-Hutchinson takes up his career started as a reporter on the Stock Exchange appointed him its work at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 

887 to 1913 duties in September. “Montreal Star.” first Honorary Chaplain. of which he was the President. 
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MARSHAL EMILIO DE BONO, EXECUTED ‘=f GAJE GHALE, V.C. } 
Gaje Ghale, of the Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles : 
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cr AIR MARSHAL SIR KEITH PARK. : COUNT GALEAZZO CIANO, EXECUTED 
The Air Officer Commanding, Malta, Air Marshal ON JANUARY 11. ON JANUARY 11. a 
Sir Keith Park has been appointed Air Officer Count Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, together with Marshal de Bono, Marinelli, Pareschi and (Frontier Force), was awarded his V.C. for leading 
Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East, succeeding Air Gottardi—according to the German news agency, signatories of the order of the day which led to a daring and successful attack against almost in- 
Chief-Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, who is to take the downfall of Mussolini—were shot on January 11. Ciano was Italian Foreign Minister from superable odds whilst severely wounded. At the 
over Coastal Command. During the Battle of : 1936 until February last year, when he was dismissed by Mussolini. Subsequently Italian Am- head of a platoon of young soldiers, he stormed 
Britain jhe commanded No. 11 Fighter Group,  :  bassador to the Vatican. Marshal de Bono, aged seventy-six, led the Italian Army during the and took a Japanese key position in the Chin 
which bore the brunt of the attack. first part of the Abyssinian War. He was displaced by Badoglio in November 1935. Ps Hills, Burma. Po 
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(LEFT.) 
GENERAL KJAZIM 
ORBAY. 

Until now Deputy Chief 
of Staff, General Orbay 
becomes Chief of the 
Turkish General Staff in 
succession to Marshal 
Chakmak, who is retiring. 
General Orbay is fifty- 
four; he headed the 
Turkish Military Mission 
to London in 1939, when 
he was Inspector-General 

of the Turkish Army. 


(RIGHT.) F 
LIEUT.-COL. F. F. A. 2 
HEILGERS. i 
Conservative M.P. for # 
Bury St. Edmunds since #? 
1931, Lieut.-Colonel Heil- 7 
gers was killed in the ? 
recent Ilford train crash. 7 
He started as a soldier, i 
serving throughout the H 
last war, then took to ; 
farming on a hig scale, i 
and when he went into 
politics he became 
prominent in the House in 
agricultural matters. 
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(RIGHT) 








(LerT.) 
MR. H. BEVIR LIEUT.-GEN. OMAR 
VAISEY, K.C. BRADLEY. 
The newly-appointed 
Commander of the U.S. 








The King has approved 
the appointment of Mr 
Bevir Vaisey as one of 
the Justices of the High 
Court of Justice (Chan- 
cery Division) Mr. 





Army ground forces under 
General Eisenhower is 
Lieut.-General Bradley, 
who commanded the 
Second U.S. Army Corps 
durine the Tunisian and 































Vaisey, who is sixty-six, 
1 
1901, and took silk in Sicilian campaigns. He 
1925. He has been Vicar- | i is General Montgomery's 
General of the Province Pep on nn nn rn rrr rn nnn aaa --r4 opposite number 
of York since 1934. / HON. MRS. STEWART MACKENZIE, ASSISTANT TO cComM- “4 
{ 


Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, sister of the late Lord Lyell, V.C 
Hy first woman to be appointed to a diplomatic job in Moscow. She 
; is not, however, a member of the Diplomatic Service, but enjoys 
Diplomatic status whilst abroad. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie graduated 

as a B.Sc. (Economics) at London University. 
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MERCIAL SECRETARY OF THE EMBASSY IN MOSCOW. { 
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A “BROADSIDE” OF ROCKET SHELLS, FIRED BY LINE-ABREAST/G 
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DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A DESCRIPTION OF THI 
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A TENSE MOMENT IN THE GREAT AERIAL BATTLE RAGING OVER EUROPE WHEN GERMAN FIGHTERS LA 


The launching of the U.S. Eighth Air Force's greatest daylight attack over | Louis G. Thorup, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who is shown in the cockpit of | t 
Europe on January 11 “drew” the biggest torce of German fighters yet the Fortress in the bottom-right foreground of the drawing. His formation, c 
engaged in the defence of the Reich. This force employed a variety of having had to make a double run over its target in Brunswick, had become t 
methods, including what they themselves have described as towed aerial detached trom the main armada of something like 700 heavy bombers, and | g 
mines, and the use of rocket shells fired in broadsides "' by line-abreast was singled out for attack Lieut.-Colonel Thorup is seen watching a salvo | Cc 
fighters, in the manner seen in our artist's drawing. The scene was described of rocket shells bursting among his stepped-up formation, flying at 22,000 ft. . 


to him by the leader of a formation of Flying Fortresses, Lieut.-Colonel One Fortress has been hit, its starboard inboard motor being in flames, and | 
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AST|}GERMAN FIGHTERS, BURSTS AMONG A U.S. BOMBER FORMATION. 


§ BATTLE GIVEN HIM BY LtEUT.-CoLONEL Louris G. THorup, LEADER OF THE FORTRESS FORMATION. 














‘ERS LAUNCHED NEW METHODS OF ATTACK AGAINST AN ARMADA OF FORTRESSES AND LIBERATORS. 


of | behind and above it to the right can be seen a German airman parachuting indicating that -each fighter carried four rockets. This double bombardment 
ion, | down. Describing the scene to our artist, Lieut.-Colonel Thorup said: “ In was the beginning of an aerial battle which lasted for an hour and a half a 
yme the distance we saw a line of more than twenty Messerschmitt 110s They the formation of Fortresses fought its way home across Europe f the total 
and got around to one side of us, and then turned into line-abreast head-on to raiding force of Fortresses and Liberators, sixty were lost, but official state 
lvo i our formation and let go a broadside of rockets that seemed to burst into ments claim the destruction of at least I52 German fighters. It is als 
ft. a great line of red and yellow fire Most of this first salvo missed, known that the raid so panicked the Germans that they disclosed the exister 


and apparently, and the Me.1!0s then fired another salvo of two rockets apiece, of an entirely new fighter—the 210R destroyer 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: No. 17— THE LOCKHEED P.38 LIGHTNI 


SWOOPING TO THE ATTACK, A TWIN -BOOMED 


One of the most successful fighter aircraft produced by our American allies, 
the Lockheed F.38 single-seater Lightning, is also one of the most unorthodox 
designs to have gone into action, its twin booms making it conspicuous in any 
Until the Allied invasion of North Africa, the Lightning had been 


company. 
Untried in battle, it showed up well 


used operationally only in the Aleutians. 


LIGHTNING ESCORT 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. 


FIGHTER ANNIHILATES 


in tre fighting that drove the Luftwaffe from the Mediterranean skies, and soon 
afterwards distinguished itself in the Pacific zone. More lately it has been 
detailed to escort the powerful forces of Fortresses and Liberators which pound 
Hitler's Europe in daylight, and has done much to reduce their losses. In spite 
of being the heaviest of the U.S. fighters—it weighs approximately seven tons— 





TURNER, FROM SKETCHES MADE AT AN AM 


ITS VICTIM 
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HTNING, ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST SUCCESSFUL FIGHTERS. 


ADE AT AN AMERICAN AIRFIELD IN BRITAIN BY COURTESY OF THE U.S. EIGHTH AIR 


S VICTIM WITH A SHATTERING STREAM OF FIRE FROM THE FIVE GUNS CLOSE-GROUPED IN ITS NOSE. 


it is one of the fastest of their combat ‘planes. Designed as a long-distance cannon and four }-in. machine-guns is closely grouped in the nose of the projecting 
been escort, its twin 1150-h.p. Allison motors, mounted at the front of its tapering central nacelle forward of and below the pilpt's cockpit—a terrifying concentration 
booms, give it a speed of 360 m.p.h. and a range of 1000 miles. (Additional of fire- power, which enemy pilots have learned to respect. Popular with the 
n spite range on long-distance flights is obtained by the use of two detachable “‘spare"’ | airmen who fly it, the Lightning, in spite of its departure from conventional 
tons— fuel-tanks carried beneath the wings.) Its powerful armamegt of one 20-mm | design, has earned its place among the leading fighter aircraft of the war 
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TOPICAL NEWSREEL: THE CAMERA RECORDS SUBJECTS OF INTEREST. 





MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, WITH LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN AND MADAME CHIANG, THE WORST TRAIN CRASH FOR TWO YEARS: A TRAIN FROM NORWICH CRASHES INTO 
INSPECTS A U.S. TRAINING CENTRE FOR CHINESE SOLDIERS IN INDIA. ANOTHER FROM YARMOUTH AT ILFORD; NINE KILLED, THIRTY INJURED. 
Following the Cairo Conference, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, with his wife, whose health has since On January 16, nine passengers were killed and thirty injured, when a train from Norwich to 
improved, broke his flight to Chungking in India. Here he visited training centres, where Chinese Liverpool Street ran into the rear of a train from Yarmouth. The collision was apparently caused 
soldiers are working under the instruction of U.S. Army officers. Our picture shows the Chinese by fog as both trains were far behind schedule. The platform was strewn with wreckage. 
Generalissimo, wearing sun-glasses, seated beside Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, C.-in-C. South- A dinine-car was flung across the opposite track against the platform. Some U.S. troops and. 
East Asia, with Mme. Chiang beside the jeep driver. Major Heilgers, M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, were among the victims. 
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SENT BY M. STALIN TO MR, \CHURCHILL, THE MUSICAL SCORE OF THE NEW SOVIET NATIONAL ANTHEM WAS “SECRET SERVICE SUBMARINE ”’: H.M.S. ** SERAPH,” WHICH 
FLOWN TO BRITAIN AND BROADCAST BY THE B.B.C, BEFORE THE NINE 0’CLOCK NEWS ON JANUARY 16. LANDED OFFICERS IN NORTH AFRICA BEFORE THE INVASION. 


The first performance of the new Soviet National Anthem was broadcast by the B.B.C. before the Nine O’clock News on Sunday The exciting story of the landing of General Mark Clark and U.S. Army 
evening, January 16. Written to replace the “ Internationale,”” the anthem was mentioned ,whens Mr. Churchill met M. Stalin staff officers at a lonely spot on the Algerian coast to make secret contact 
at Teheran, and a specially prepared and bound copy of the score was sent to Britain’s Prime Minister by M. Stalin a few days with pro-Allied French leaders before the invasion of North Africa has been 
ago. Mr. Churchill had the copy flown to Britain, where it was specially orchestrated by M. August Franzel and played by the told and retold. On Monday (January 17) it was officially disclosed that the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult. It was last month that the U.S.S.R. Council of Peoples’ Commissars submarine which carried out this and other secret missions in the Mediterranean 
announced that the “ Internationale’ was to be replaced by an anthem more suitable to the Socialist essence of the Soviet State. is H.M.S. ‘ Seraph,”” now in a British port. 
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THREE POLISH BOYS—-LIKE SOME 13,000 OTHERS-—-WERE TAKEN TO RUSSIA IN 1939, EVENTUALLY NUMBERS OF THESE REFUGEE BOYS BROUGHT TO BRITAIN NOW FORM PART 
TO IRAN, WHERI THEY WERE TAUGHT ENGLISH AND TRAINED TO BECOME FUTURE AIRMEN OF THE SMART AUXILIARY TRAINING CORPS, AND FUTURE POLISH AIRMEN, 
Look upon the right-hand picture of these smart young Polish boys in their early ‘teens, disciplined, They are learning English as a second language, and numbers have been brought to Britain to 
marching smartly, sturdy and healthy, and then on the picture on left. Thousands of these undergo training under British supervision as members of the Auxiliary Training Corps. Their 
Polish children, half-starved, dressed in old rags, escaped the Huns in 1939, and about 13,000 of expressions show that resilient youth is happy in his present home. It is a fine effort, and it is 
them, parti ularly children of Polish soldiers who later formed the Polish Army in the Middle hoped that more of these children will be allowed to leave Russia, where some 80,000 are detained, 
ast. were sent Iran. He it was decided to adopt, educate, and train them for the future. being brought up as Soviet subjects. 
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SABOTAGE OF WATER RESERVES, BARI RAIDED, AND OTHER WAR NEWS. 






















THE GREEK DESTROYER “ ADRIAS SAILS HOME WITHOUT HER BOWS: MAKING EIGHT A CINEMA IN THE LONDON AREA IS BOMBED BY A LONE RAIDER: EXAMINING 
KNOTS, SHE STEAMS TOWARDS ALEXANDRIA. THE CRATER IN THE STALLS. 
This remarkable Picture shows the Greek destroyer ‘‘ Adrias’’—formerly the ‘‘ Hunt” class destroyer Seven persons were killed and thirty-one injured when a bomb fell on a cinema in a London district 
‘‘ Border ’’—making eight knots towards Alexandria, after she had had her bows blown off by a mine recently. No sirens had been sounded and there had been no gunfire. The cinema was fairly full 
in the A&gean. She came in under her own steam, having travelled in this condition over 500 miles at the time of the explosion and six of the persons killed were sitting directly in the path of the 
sh shipbuilding and bomb, two being dragged down among the d 


through dangerous waters. An outstanding performance, and a tribute to Brit is into the crater it made. It is believed that this 
bomb, and one dropped near by, \ r. 


Greek seamanship. Units of the Greek Navy are doing splendid work alongside the other Allie 


re from a lone ra 
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THE ALLIES LOST SEVENTEEN SUPPLY SHIPS IN THE GERMAN RAID ON BARI ANOTHER VIEW OF ALLIED CARGO VESSELS, AMES AND SMOKE, AFTER 
ON DECEMBER 2: ALLIED CARGO VESSELS BURN+ FIERCELY IN THE PORT. THE SURPRISE ATTACK BY GERMAN BOMBERS, 


of War, said that 
exploded 4 
2 4 7 


| 
nad 


raided the Italian Adriatic port of Bari on December 2, sank | of supplies for two or three days. Mr. St 
ships were destroyed when bombs hit two ar 
facilities. Casualties were estimated at !000, but most 
the attack. The above two pictures show some of t 


About thirty German bombers, which 
seventeen United Nations merchant ships within a few minutes. The raiders flew over at dawn, 

very low and fast, taking the defences by surprise. So far as could be established, the raid had no | 
extremely disruptive effect on Allied strategy, although the Eighth Army suffered badly in the matter | 














SERVICE TANK FILLED WITH RUBBISH A CLOSE-UP OF SOME OF THE EXTRAORDINARY OBJECTS WHICH ARE NOW BEING FOUND 


SABOTAGE OF WATER RESERVES: A NATIONAL FIRE 
IN THE EMERGENCY WATER-TANKS, 


BY A THOUGHTLESS PUBLIC, 








The Ministry of Home Security is making a nation-wide appeal to the public to assist in preventing , Anderson shelter. Tanks thus filled with rubt 1 very much less than their normal capacity 
thoughtless or malicious damage to the emergency water supplies of the National Fire Service of water, and hoses and pumps may be or dama The wastage of time, labour 
Every sort of 1 is thrown into these tanks; one in Norwich yielded, among other things, and material involved in clearing these tan koned witt Apart f the 
a 10-cwt. garden roller, a barrage-balloon cable, two pig-food bins, a perambulator, and a Bren gun, rubbish thrown into the water, the tanks the amag 1 the wire-netting 
with ammunition In one tank in London was found the top of a hearse, and in another a mplete hoardings r railings. placed round the tar eithe t wr . 
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THE GERMAN DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROCKET AS A WEAPON OF WAR. 
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THE ROCKET CAR, INVENTED BY MAX VALIER AND FIRST TRIED OUT NEAR FRANKFURT THE OPEL ROCKET CAR, SAID TO HAVE ATTAINED A SPEED OF 60 M.P.H. IN EIGHT . 
IN 1928: FITTED WITH FOUR ROWS OF STEEL CYLINDERS CONTAINING ROCKETS, SECONDS, ON HER TRIALS. THE CAR RUSHING ROUND THE TRACK, LEAVING A HUGE 
““ FIRED”? BY AN ELECTRIC FUSE OPERATED BY THE DRIVER. TRAIL OF SMOKE IN ITS WAKE. 
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A LIQUID-FUEL ROCKET, ONE OF THE LATEST ENEMY DEVELOPMENTS. THE SOLID-FUEL ROCKET, USING SLOW-BURNING POWDER AS THE PROPULSIVE FORCE. 





The two illustrations immediately above show two types 
of German rockets, the more generally used solid-fuel rockets 
using slow-burning powder as the propulsive force, and the 
more experimental liquid-fuel type. For over twelve years 
the Germans have persevered with the liquid-fuel type of 
rocket, which offers greater possibilities than the solid-fuel 
type. The gas mixture introduced under great pressure 
into the combustion chamber when ignited gives a strong 
propelling force, but the temperature during combustion is 
so fierce that immense difficulties resulted. 
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A GERMAN F.W. 190 IN FLIGHT. IT IS FITTED WITH 
TWO ROCKETS, ONE UNDER EACH WING. 











THE ROCKET TUBE AS FITTED UNDER THE WINGS OF A GERMAN AIRCRAFT. 




















ROCKET SHELLS FOR LAND WARFARE: THE SIZE AND SHAPE AN ENEMY ROCKET SHELL LEAVES THE BARREL OF AN ELECTRICALLY FIRED GUN. A TRAIL OF SMOKE 
OF THE MISSILES. IS LEFT BEHIND IN ITS WAKE 
The Germans have been developing the rocket-type of weapon, both for aerial was used. According to the Germans, their fighters operated in formations, firing 
and land warfare, for some considerable time, and recently they have been using whole broadsides of rockets, from a considerable distance, as in a naval battle. 
rockets mounted under the wings of certain aircraft in attacks on Flying Fortress Answering the question ‘ Are the new rocket ‘planes effective ?"’ General Spaatz 
formations. The enemy attack the bombers by fighters carrying these weapons said: *‘ The Germans have been able to achieve a certain temporary success, but 
out of range of the j-in. guns of the Fortresses, but the Americans are countering only when the ‘planes are used against formations of bombers which could not be 
this by strong escorting forces of long-range fighters. In the recent great day escorted all the way to distant targets by our fighters. They hoped to break up 
raid over North-West Germany, when great damage was caused to the Nazi our large close formations . . . and scatter our concentrated fire-power, but they have 


’ 


fighter-'plane factory at Oschersleben and two other factories, this type of rocket not been able to do so.’ 
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INTERESTING WARPLANES.—HOT SOUP FOR INVADERS.—AN HISTORIC HOUSE. 





‘“ PEG O’ MY HEART,” ONE OF THE NEW P-5IB MUSTANG LONG-DISTANCE ESCORT FIGHTERS, TAXIS PAST ANOTHER. 

The U.S. Eighth Air Force’s greatest raid of the war on January 11 brought news of a new long-distance fighter escort aircraft, 

the P-51B. This aircraft, which has been described as the longest-ranged single-engined fighter in the {world, is an improved 
version of the Mustang, with a Rolls-Royce “‘ Merlin” engine and auxiliary fuel-tanks carried beneath the wings. 





TAYLORCRAFT AUSTER III., A BRILLIANT FLYING ARTILLERY 


A LIGHTED CIGARETTE IGNITES THE FUSE ON THIS TIN OF SOUP, AND WITHIN FOUR MINUTES THE SOUP IS HOT THE 
AND READY. PART OF THE EMERGENCY RATIONS TO BE ISSUED TO SECOND FRONT INVASION TROOPS. OBSERVATION POST IN THE MEDITERRANEAN FIGHTING ZONES 
When Allied invasion troops embark on the long-awaited Second Front in Europe, they will carry with them a twenty-four- Our superiority of artillery in Tunisia, Sicily and Italy is due in large 
the little aircraft seen in this picture. A slow, unarmed 


hour ration pack of appetising and easy-to-prepare food, which will tide them over the vital landing period. The contents of measure to 
this pack include a tin of self-heating soup of the type shown in our pictures. When a small removable disc is taken from the single-seater, the Auster III. is flown by gunners of the Royal Artillery, 
centre of the lid, it reveals a small fuse which can be lit by the end of a cigarette. Two holes are then punched in the lid who manceuvre these diminutive aircraft around tree-trunks and even 

to allow steam to escape, and within four minutes boiling-hot soup can be poured from the tin. haystacks, in order to report enemy gun positions to our own batteries. 
§ ~_ 
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HISTORIC HOUSE FOR THE NATION: TWO VIEWS OF GRANTHAM HOUSE, GRANTHAM, PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY THE MISSES SEDGWICK, WITH EIGHTEEN ACRES OF LAND, 
The National Trust announced, on January 12, the gift from the Misses Sedgwick of Grantham | as Hall Place, dates from the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and was much altered in the 
House, Grantham, with some eighteen acres of land through which the little River Wytham flows. eighteenth century, when the south front sash windows, with stone architraves, were inserted, as well 
Grantham House stands immediately east of St. Wolfram’s Church, which is one of the most beautiful, as a good deal of interior wainscoting, and the fine principal staircase in two flights. In 1503, 
as well as one of the largest, parish churches in the country. A very fine view of the church and Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VI!., “ lodged’ at Grantham House on her way north to marry 
a large open space in the middle of the town are thus secured to posterity he house, once known James IV. of Scotland. 
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THE VEXED QUESTION OF POLAND’S FRONTIERS: THE CURZON LI] 
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I. POLAND’S FORMER FRONTIERS -1648: THE KINGDOM 2. POLAND IN 1740: RUSSIA SEIZED PARI OF EASTERN THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND, IN 1772: VAST 
OF POLAND AND THE GRAND DUCHY OF LITHUANIA, POLAND AND THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS DROVE WESTWARDS. AREAS SEIZED BY RUSSIA, PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 
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Continued. } 

and established a new boundary (see Map 9) 
on a line slightly to the west of the Curzon 
Line. It should be noted that Russia has 
regarded the Riga Line always as non- 
ethnological and as a ‘‘ dictated ’’ frontier, 
and so not equitable. She had always 
wanted the Curzon Line as a fair division 
to both peoples, and has cited the Supreme 
Council of the Allied Powers of the Ver- 











O State in the world has experienced 
such vicissitudes as Poland since her 
foundation in the tenth century, although 
she was an ancient racial entity long before 
then. Our first six maps afford a brief 
history of such vicissitudes, which include 
the three Partitions in 1772, 1793 and 1795, 
when Poland as a State disappeared, to 
be revived in an emasculated form by 
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Napoleon. In 1815, at the Congress of sailles Treaty as her authority. Such, then, 
Vienna, she emerged again as a kingdom a oN = r. i is the history of the boundary delimitations 
under the protection of Russia, but in tie a as ll cer Bialystok= S 1 now of urgency in view of the recent Soviet 
1863 was incorporated in the Czarist al @ 2: suggestion that the Curzon Line should 


Empire. In March 1917, when the Czarist 
dynasty fell, the new Russian Government 
recognised Poland's right to self-deter- 
mination, after which the Poles turned to 
the Allies. On November 10, 1918, Marshal 
Pilsudski assumed power and convoked the 
Constituent Assembly. Poland participated 
in the Versailles Peace Conference and 
agreed that the Allied Powers should settle 
the vexed question of future frontiers, as a 
result of which the Curzon Line of de- 
marcations was drawn up. In the mean- 
time, the Poles had complicated matters by 


become the basis of frontier negotiations 
between both countries. Of considerable 
importance in this is the question of racial 
divergencies in the territories east of the 
Curzon Line. Here the Poles are in a distinct 
minority, although in certain cities, like 
Vilna and Lwow, they form the majority. 
Russia claims that she established the 
present (new) Russo-Polish frontier in ac- 
cordance with the democratic plebiscite of 
1939,. but Poland does not accept this. 
From the Polish standpoint it is natural 
that she is reluctant to desert her people 
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marching into White Russia and the 7 . aaa - he Hit th of pure Polish blood living east of the 
Ukraine, occupied Kiev, and advanced over Ih yin lM Curzon Line, the adoption of which is 
150 miles beyond the Curzon Line. The ( aA sues il “agnor Ty ‘ ) Wi, ed estimated to give her about 1,200,000 Poles 
Russians counter-attacked and drove the ‘ a - Pe A ch rca olf es | mM - mal y and 450,000 non-Poles, but she w@uld lose ‘ 
Poles back to the gates of Warsaw, when ; “ % inl i Miu | | ‘ae about 3,800,000 (pre-war figures) in the 
the Poles, receiving assistance from General “a | | vf | Ihe provinces to the Riga Line. Russia has By, 
Weygand and our redoubtable General : : . SHH! el iaie suggested that in return Poland should be f 
Carton de Wiart, V.C., were enabled to : = White Russians WY iit Dries... se pb " with German territories, 
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invade the Eastern territories afresh. This | f i spd ; wa implying Upper Silesia and part of Eastern 
war led to the Treaty of Rigain 1921, and | WN Lithuanians Ukrainians, Ruthenians ‘4 ! Prussia, which would ensure her a Baltic f 
established the Riga Line (se2 Maps9and 10) | or Little Russians ¥ sea-board. She wants to see Poland look 
4 in , ; o aa Cc h a 
as the boundary, which was in effect the -.<-=.— Political Frontiers of the Polish Republic 1921—39 George Philip & Son,Ltd westwards, and she herself, beyond all else, - 
frontier between Poland and Russia prior ‘ is determined to prevent any other repe- yy 
to the present war. After the Polish col- 7. A NATIONALITIES MAP OF PRE-WAR POLAND, STRESSING AREAS WHERE POLES, WHITE tition of 1914, 1919, and 1941, and so must 
lapse in 1939, Russia moved rapidly — RUSSIANS, UKRAINIANS, RUTHENIANS AND LITTLE RUSSIANS ARE IN THE MAJORITY hold a strong frontier, to include alf the t 
Continued on right. BETWEEN THE RIGA LINE (EAST) AND THE CURZON LINE (WEST). Ukrainians. \ 
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TO 102% PORTION DENOTING POLISH TERRITORY RUSSIA OCCUPIED, (* The Times" Copyright.) 
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ON LINE OF 1919, RUSSIA PROPOSES AS BASIS FOR DISCUSSION. 
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SA 10. THE PROPOSED CURZON LINE: A MAP OF PRE-WAR POLAND, SHOWING THE CURZON LINE AS SUGGESTED DURING THE VERSAILLES PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919 THE RUSSIAN 
sD CLAIM IS THAT THE RIGA LINE WAS A “ DICTATED" FRONTIER AND DOES NOT TALLY WITH NATIONAL MAJORITIES SHE HAS PROPOSED DISCUSSION ON THE BASIS OF THE CURZON 
LINE, AND SUGGESTS COMPENSATION TO POLAND BY ABSORPTIONS OF GERMAN TERRITORIES IN UPPER SILESIA AND EAST PRUSSIA 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


HERE are eminent publishing houses of all sorts 
in London. There are some who, in a generation 
or two, have probably published as many books as 
Messrs. Macmillans have published in a hundred 
years, but not quite on the ‘same average level of 
distinction. There are some, like Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, who have quietly proceeded on their way 
for much more than a hundred years, concentrating 
on “ special lines,’’ as it might be ‘“ children’s books ” 
or popular reprints. There are some who have kept up 
a consistent high quality of production, and may later 
be counted amongst the giants, 
but whose founders are still 
alive or only recently (like 
William Heinemann) dead. But 
outstanding from the throng 
there are three _leviathans, 
amongst which Macmillans are 
the youngest: firms which have 
gone on from’ generation’ to 
generation, always maintaining 
a high standard and (it may 
serve as an example to this joint- 
stock age) always remaining in 
the hands of their founders’ 
descendants. 


Macmillans is one: the other 
two are Longmans and Murray. 
Longmans, still with Longman 
directors, go back more than 
200 years: the founder of the 
firm was in the office which first 
issued ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ and 
himself published the second 
edition of that now ancient 
classic: the firm was already 
antique when its name appeared 
amongst the ‘ booksellers ’’ who 
undertook the liability for 
Dr. Johnson’s  “ Dictionary.” 
Murray’s began with a John Murray, a _ retired 
naval lieutenant, who put up a ship for his 
publishing sign in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and there have been John Murrays ever 
since, and they are still in the same house in Albemarle 
Street which knew the stormy incursions of Lord 
Byron. Macmillans came later; but their record 
has been surpassed by none, and no publisher in the 
English-speaking world can now claim to be their 
superiors in status. Continuity of policy is the secret 
of their continued stability and repute. They have 
always deliberately taken the long-distance view. 
They have had as enduring basis a great list of 
educational and technical works, all aiming at being 
“standard.’’ And in “ general literature ’’ they have 
chosen their men, published the good irrespective of 
their prospects of immediate large sales, and finished 
(though they have not finished yet) with a list of 
established classics which must make a novice in the 
trade despair of equalling. They have never lost their 
heads; they have never snatched; quality rather 
than quantity has always been their criterion; and, 
in the upshot, they have achieved both. 


BROTHER DANIEL 


“ 


The result is that the chronicle of their hundred 
years of publishing, written with characteristic care 
by one of their most eminent novelists, Mr. Charles 
Morgan, is rather a record of literature and people 
than the mere history of an old commercial firm. 
The founders of the firm were earnest and intelligent 
characters ; they consorted with, and published, the 
best characters of their time; and their spirit has 
dominated their successors ever since, to such an 
extent that the name ‘‘ Macmillan ’’ imprinted on a 
book is taken by booksellers and public alike as 
a guarantee of quality: one may violently dislike 
one of their author’s views, or think one of their 
poets not so good as another, but one knows one will 
never have to fling a book of theirs down with the 
exclamation: ‘‘ Why on earth do people publish 
such rubbish!’ As Mr. Morgan goes through the 
cavalcade of their authors, one feels that one is going 
through a section of English history, and reading 
the annals of something as inevitably solid and 
prudently developing as the British Constitution or 
the Bank of England. 


The founders of the firm came from a crofter 
family which had migrated from the Argyll coast 








*' The House of Macmillan 
(Macmillan, 88. 6d.) 


1843-1943." By Charles Morgan. 





ALEXANDER MACMILLAN, 
OF THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN. 


to Arran, and thence to Ayrshire; and their story 
is typical of many a story of Highland farming stock. 
Daniel was born (tenth of twelve children) in 1813, 
and Alexander in 1818. They moved south as book- 
sellers’ assistants ; and when one was thirty and the 
other twenty-five, and they had one precarious foot in 
London and another in Cambridge, there appeared the 
first book to bear their imprint: ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Training,’’ described as embodying “‘ suggestions 
on the necessity vf normal schools for teachers to the 
wealthier classes, and strictures on the prevailing mode 
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MACMILLANS’ MOST DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
HIS OWN ARTIST: RUDYARD KIPLING’S ILLUSTRATION, 


“THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD,” FROM “ JUST-SO STORIES.” 





MR. 


HAROLD MACMILLAN, MINISTER-RESIDENT AT ALLIED 
HEADQUARTERS IN NORTH-WEST AFRICA, AND DIRECTOR 
OF MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 
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“THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN: 1843-1943”: By CHARLES MORGAN.* 





DANIEL MACMILLAN, THE ELDER OF THE TWO 
BROTHERS WHO FOUNDED THE FAMOUS FIRM. 
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of teaching 
languages.”’ 
The note of 
seriousness 
was struck 
from the start : 
these two MR. 
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CHARLES MORGAN, AUTHOR 


young men 
published 
books in which 
they 


OF ‘THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN 
(1843-1943)”, THE BOOK REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE. 
were 


Charles Morgan, well-known novelist and 
dramatic critic of ‘‘ The Times,” is the 
author of “ Portrait in a Mirror,” “ The 
Fountain,” “‘ The Voyage,” “ The Empty 
Room,” ‘Epitaph on George Moore,” 
and many others. He served throughout 
the last war in the Royal Navy and from 
1939-40 was in the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty. 


themselves interested. There 
were ‘questions of the age.” 
“In fostering the books that 
asked them,’’ says Mr. Morgan, 
“the Macmillans would serve 
their God and make their 
fortune, because, as it  hap- 
pened, they believed in both— 
in their God with the earnest- 
ness of their upbringing, but 
with a remarkably unsectarian 
freedom of spirit, and in their 
fortune with that mingling of 
confidence ‘and modesty, as an 
opportunity for good rather than 
as a means of gain, to which 
the great Victorians had _ the 
key. ‘I have just read Carlyle’s 
new book, ‘‘ Past and Present,” 
Daniel wrote in a letter dated 
April 29, 1843. I felt it to do me good; 
felt very strongly the truth of what he says with 
regard to the Mammonism of our time. Mammon 
the god; riches, or success, heaven; poverty, or 
want of success, hell. This is putting the whole 
matter in a _ very striking light. It is_ really 
worth taking ,to heart. I often feel myself falling 
into this wretched and cursed spirit of our time. 
It requires to be watched and kept under.’” 
Obviously a publisher like that, even in his humble 
beginnings, was bound to be a magnet to the 
earnest spirits of that age. It took very little 
time for the brothers to step, as of natural right, 
into the company of famous men. Their sons, 
with an academic education which had _ been 
denied the fathers, stepped easily into their shoes. 
And now for three generations the family have been 
the private friends of eminent authors as well as 
their publishers, and themselves (as it were) authors 
by proxy. 


This is not a glorified catalogue. It is a real 
book in which a novelist sketches clear-cut char- 
acters and tells many stories, both amusing and 
illuminating, with especially lively passages about 
Lewis Carroll. Maurice, Kingsley, Tennyson, 
Palgrave, Hardy, Pater, Henry James, Shorthouse, 
Arnold are among the figures who pass in file; 
and no concealment is made of authors who were 
“‘lost’’ either because the authors were immature 
or, the readers limited—John Morley, e.g., was 
certainly deficient on the esthetic side, having 
little humour and no touch of mysticism. The 
catalogue tinge only appears towards the end, where 
a large number of names of moderns are rattled off 
indiscriminately ; some of them, however worthy, 
appearing a little odd in the company of their august 
predecessors. 


But probably the author thought it would be 
invidious to pick and choose amongst his con- 
temporaries when such a _ chronicle was _ being 
written. At all events, the outstanding names are 
still there, though this age is not an age of literary 
or controversial giants; and a firm which since the 
last war, in addition to its permanent base of 
scholarly, technical, and educational works, has in- 
cluded within its range the economic writings of 
Lord Keynes and the lively effusions of A. G. 
Macdonell can justly claim to be as catholic and 
enterprising as ever it was. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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A MINE SCHOOL FOR ARMY UNITS, OTHER THAN R.E., IN ITALY. 
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A MINE SCHOOL FOR THE TROOPS IN ITALY STUDENTS LAYING GERMAN TELLER 
MINES DURING THE FOUR-DAY COURSE. 


STUDENTS USING THE ~~ MOASCAR STOCKS A DEVICE CONSTRUCTED FOR THE BLIND 
HANDLING OF VARIOUS TYPES OF MINES AND BOOBY-TRAPS. 
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A HOLZMINE WITH THE LID REMOVED: ANOTHER TYPE OF GERMAN MINE DEALT 
WITH BY THE STUDENTS AT THE MINE SCHOOL, 


‘s” MINE, AS USED BY ANS, WITH THE EARTH REMOVED. - A CLOSE-UP OF THE ‘‘ MOASCAR STOCKS,”” WITH A VARIETY OF MINES AND TRAPS BEING 
THEY, TOO, ARE STUDIED BY THE STUDENTS ON THE FIRST DAY. ’ HANDLED THROUGH HOLES CUT IN THE GALVANISED-IRON SCREEN. 


o- é - 


Now that the enemy is using more mines and booby-traps than ever before, a spent studying Italian, British and American mines and the laying of minefields 

school has been opened where units, other than R.E., take a four-day course designed The third day is devoted to learning the function and practical use of the mine 

to give sufficient knowledge of our own and enemy mines, minefields and booby detector, and to sweeping the areas mined on the second day. The fourth day is 

traps. to enable them to deal efficiently with this type of warfare and to minimise taken up with lectures and practical booby-trapping of buildings Prior t learing, 

casualties. The first day of the course is devoted to lectures on Teller mines, “S” the men spend a short time in the ‘* Moascar Stocks,” a device whereby they can 
es, German-prepared charges, wooden box-mines and Holzmines The second is handle different types of mines and booby-traps without seeing the object 
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BRITISH NARRATIVE PAINTINGS 
AT PRESENT ON TOUR 


(LEFT.) 

** RAMSGATE 
SANDS ’’; BY 
ARTHUR BOYD 
HOUGHTON 
(1836-1875). 
SIGNED. 
PAINTED IN 
1861. 


is Eo’ 


eee ee | 


‘“‘BETWEEN DECKS’’; BY 





(ABOVE, LEFT.) 

“VOLUNTEERS”; BY 

ARTHUR BOYD HOUGHTON 
(1836-1875). 


(ABOVE, RIGHT.) ‘‘ THE LAST IN”’ ; 
BY 
(1786-1863). INSCRIBED “ W. 

DATED 1835. 


HE Exhibition of British Narra- 

tive Paintings from the Tate 
Gallery, covering a period approxi- 
mately from the Regency to the 
beginning of the present century 
a selection of which appears on 
these pages—has been organised 
by C.E.M.A. and is now at Blue- 
coat Chambers, Liverpool. After 
a stay of some weeks there it is to 
visit Bath, Cardiff, Bristol, Oxford, 
Guildford, Port Sunlight, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, and 
various centres in Scotland. This 
is the first time the Tate Gallery 
has sent a collection of its pictures, 
other than recent acquisitions, on 
a tour of provincial towns. Mr. 
John Rothenstein, who has made 
the selection, says in his foreword 
to the catalogue that: ‘ In making 
the selection, the term ‘ narrative ' 
has been liberally interpreted. 
The interest of a number of the 
pictures . . . does indeed lie partly 
in the success with which pictorial 
narration has been achieved. It 
is, however, upon the interpretation 
of incident and of character (as 
given, for instance, in Mulready’s 


: The Last In,’ or Houghton's “A DAME’ HOOL ”’ 
“THE PROMENADE"; BY JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. (1817-1867). iueieie damie™s <- amagir E's Sc ; 


INSCRIBED WITH INITIALS AND DATED 1859. Continued opposite 
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NGS FROM THE TATE GALLERY 
OUR IN THE PROVINCES. 


‘MOTHER AND CHILD”; BY FREDERIC GEORGE STEPHENS (1828-1907). 


Ub se 


a 


at 


(ABOVE, LEFT.) ‘‘A SCENE AT ABBOTS- 
FORD, THE HOME OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT '’; BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 
R.A. (1802-1873) PAINTED IN 1829. 


(ABOVE, RIGHT.) ‘“‘ THE HUSBAND 

HAS BEEN BETRAYED BY HIS 

WIFE "’; BY AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD 

EGG, R.A. (1816-1863). SIGNED AND 
DATED 1858. 


Continued.) 
charm of the majority of the paint- 
ings depends One quality they 
share in varying degrees, the hand- 
ling of the subject, whether legend- 
ary or domestic, having, in each 
case, an importance overriding the 
handling for its own sake of the de- 
sign or of the colour " Aword 
about two of the pictures repro- 
duced here : ‘* Between Decks,"’ by 
Turner, and ‘* The Husband Has 
Been Betrayed by His Wife,"’ by 
Augustus Egg. The former depicts 
a scene current on board naval ves- 
sels up to about 1805; when the 
ships were in port, accommodation 
was given between the upper and 
lower decks for the sailors’ wives. 
The discontinuance of this practice 
was not cémmonly known for some 
years. A. Egg's painting is the first 
of three episodes entitled ** Past and 
Present,’’ the other two being 
** Some Years Later : The Unhappy 
Children,"’ and ** The Erring Wife, 
TRGEAS Wares, SA Now an Outcast, Shelters Beneath ‘THE EMPTY PURSE"; BY JAMES COLLINSON 
an Archway.” (1825(?)-1881) 
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ICE AND SNOW. 








IR JAMES DEWAR, in his lectures on Low Temperatures at the Royal Institution, 
was always particular to impress on his audience the impropriety of speaking of the 
freezing-point of water. It should be the “ melting-point of ice.’”? Even this is not a fixed 
point. It is probable that in Nature ice never melts and water never freezes at exactly 
o° of the Centigrade thermometer ; and the reason is that absolutely pure water rarely, 
if ever, occurs in Nature. Even rain-water contains some foreign ingredients, and the 
most usual in all waters is common salt, sodium chloride. Taking this as the typical 
salt and supposing the water to contain enough to contribute one part of chlorine to a 
million parts of water, freezing and ice-formation would begin a thousandth part of a 
degree below the official figure of the thermometer. ‘ 

The amount of salt, and therefore of chlorine, is generally much higher than the 
amount named, and the variations of the melting- and freezing-points correspondingly 
larger. The salty admixture also accounts for the odd behaviour of water in apparently 
expanding when frozen, instead of contracting as other liquids 
It expands, and the ice comes to the surface of the pend 
or lake, being lighter than the water it displaces. This is 
because of the salt (or the chlorine) in the ice. If the water 
were quite pure, it would contract as it might be expected 


do. 


to do. But this is not the only anomalous behaviour of 
water and ice, which can be made to reveal others. 
Dr. P. W. Bridgman, of Harvard, by experiments in 


high pressures, arrived at with his remarkable hydraulic 
rams capable of applying 750,000 lbs. to the square inch, 
has shown that he can produce seven different kinds of ice. 
At 33,000 Ibs. to the square inch ice remains water, though 
the surrounding temperature is that of a Polar mid- 
winter. A little more pressure, and it suddenly collapses 
and decreases in volume, thus showing that its molecules are 
now arranged in a new crystalline form. It alters its form 
and constitution over and over again till the seven different 
kinds have been produced. At 600,000 lb. to the square 
inch an ice appears which will melt into water only at a 
temperature of 376° Fahr. Dr. Bridgman finds that any 
normal liquid may be made to crystallise under pressure. 

These are forms of ice unlikely to be met except in 
the Massachusetts laboratory; there are others within 
reach of our sailors who, on their lawful occasions, now 
within reach of the floating ice barrier of the Polar 





come 
sea. This is the sea ice, salt-water ice which at.its forma- 
tion is a pasty mass, following every surface movement 


of the water on which it floats. With increasing thick- 
ness the mass becomes tougher, but with a temperature 
40° C. below “ freezing,” the new ice is still so soft that 
in spite of its thickness, a stick can be thrust through it, 
and it remains pasty for a long time. This persistent 
stickiness is caused by the large amount of salt remaining 
in the upper layers, and which sticks to the ice crystals 
without entering into them. 

Glacier ice is still more accessible. The difference be- 
tween land ice and sea ice is one of degree. Sea ice is mixed 
with much brine and flows easily ; land ice contains little 
brine and flows with difficulty. There is one difference more 


apparent than real. The whiteness of the 'surface of a 
glacier is due to sunburn. It is blue underneath. The ice- 4 GALLERY IN THE 
bergs met with at sea have an equally white surface: but THE WALLS ARE POLISHED 


FALLS ON THEM, 


sometimes to be observed in crevasses 
or in caves melted out by the waves. When an iceberg 
turns completely over, it stands out an 
intensely deep blue mountain of ice among a 
flock of sunburnt white ones. Something of 
the kind may be seen even among the small 
bluish icebergs in the bays of Spitzbergen. 
If the ice were collected from such a 
berg, the grain would be large and well 
developed and the ice compact and _ free 
from vesicles. 

Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, F.R.S., to whom 
Alpinists are indebted for his photographs 
and studies of the shrinkage of Swiss glaciers, 
the Morteratsch, the Rhone Glacier, the Lower 
Grindelwald, and others, in the last fifty years 
of the nineteenth century, remarks that if we 
cut a glacier in two we should find it blue 
ice throughout, its granular texture all closely 
It is only on the surface that 
hoar-frost or rime settles to cover it with 
a shroud of white. Some of Buchanan’s 
photographs of the grotto of the Morteratsch 
Glacier make his point quite clear, Deep in 
the grotto where light does not penetrate, 
the walls are polished dark blue: only the 
roof is white with frost, and on this surface, 
especially where subdued light has reached 


their blue recesses are 


consolidated. 


the entrance to the grotto, is the surface 

etched so as to reveal the ice grains. SNOW CRYSTALS FROM THE COLLECTION 
Ice is a consolidation of ice grains into ENGLAND. HEXAGONAL IN SHAPE, THEY 

closely fitting ice crystals. Snow can be THESE MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 

regarded as ice crystals that have been formed 

high in the atmosphere, and if we have 


countryman than to the townsman, we may see 
them as separate and distinct crystals of frozen rain. Better fortune, assisted by endless 
industry, has enabled Mr. W. A. Bentley, of Vermont, New England, to make a collection 
of several hundred micro-photographs of these snow crystals and to publish them with 
a classification by Mr. W. J. Humphries, the meteorologist. Mr. Bentley took forty years 
over his collection, in a part of New England where winters are icy. In Old England one 
is lucky to find them deposited on a smooth surface once or twice in that time. 

hey are such particles as might be found in cirrus cloud or in the very fine dust of 
a mountain summit or an Antarctic blizzard, but the ice particles have the faculty of 
developing into snowflakes or snow crystals. The crystals are all hexagonal, but are of 
an endless variety in detail. Three-quarters of them are of the tabular type, but they 
comprise columns and needles, and their ultimate shape depends on the cloud-level from 
which they descend and the conditions of the atmosphere through which they pass. The 
more complex crystals, especially those with branching extensions, occur when the tempera- 
ture is comparatively high and the humidity great; and they are abundant in the 
where the snow is heaviest and the cloud lowest. The small and 


such good fortune as falls oftener to the 


most 


front portion of a storm, 


imple crystals are of slow growth, the complex varieties of rapid growth ; and the rarest, 
pyramidal or double pyramidal in form, are associated with the Polar regions, The actual 
sizes of Mr. Bentley's ice erystals varv from a fraction of a millimetre to one and a_ half 


millimetres E. S. Grew 
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GROTTO OF THE MORTERATSCH GLACIER. 
BLUE 

WHEN THEY 
(Photograph by Counesy of the Cambridge University Press.) 





(Photograph by Courtesy of the Macmillan Company.) 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGIST AT LARGE: “OBSERVEES” FAR AND NEAR. 


NTHROPOLOGY, I believe, was once popularly regarded as a ghoulish branch of 

science exclusively concerned with prehistoric skulls. To-day we realise its out- 

look is much wider and extends to living races. The time may come when a visit from 

an official anthropologist may be as commonplace an occurrence as those of gas- and 
electric-meter inspectors, or, on special occasions, the police. 

Among recent studies of existing tribes dwelling in primitive conditions, a notable 
example from India is “‘ THE AGARIA.” By Verrier Elwin. With Foreword by (the late) 
Sarat Chandra Roy, 36 Plates, 44 Text Drawings, and 5 Maps (Oxford University Press 
and Humphrey Milford; 21s.). The author is described as “ well known to students 
of social anthropology.” Mr. Elwin himself tells us that the Agaria, a small and scattered 
people living chiefly in the Maikal Hills, are the iron-smelters and blacksmiths of the 
Central Provinces. ‘‘ A book about iron,” he writes, “is not wholly out of place in war- 
time . . . though it must seem absurd to turn from the millions of tons of death-dealing 
steel employed in modern battle to the few thousand tons 
smelted annually in the little clay furnaces of Central India, 
and used for the simplest human implements—plough- 
shares, axe-heads, sickles. Yet in the end the Agaria may 
have the advantage: their iron is magic iron, powerful to 
protect from earthquake and lightning and ghostly enemies. 

. This aboriginal iron has brought the law of plenty to 
the jungle ; that civilised iron is bringing the law of the 
jungle to the lands of plenty.” This passage indicates the 
author’s interest in the mental life of the tribesmen, which 
has enabled him to win their confidence and understand 
their legends, customs, and superstitions. 

The scene of our next anthropological adventure—New 
Guinea—has a close association with the war, but I have 
not noticed any topographical allusions to future battlefields 
n “ THe House IN THE Ratn Forest.”” By Charis Crockett. 
With 28 Illustrations and End-Paper Map (Hutchinson ; 
12s. 6d.). Here we have the exotic—occasionally macabre 
—experiences of an American newly-married couple on a 
protracted honeymoon, and their manifold activities— 
scientific, medical, and commercial—among semi-savage 
Papuans living in Stone Age conditions and lately addicted 
to cannibalism. Curiously enough, these erstwhile consumers 
of “long pig ”’ proved likeable folk with a strong sense of 
humour. The worst thing about them was their uncleanliness, 
which made anthropometric examination extremely un- 
pleasant, especially for a woman. Mrs. Crockett was the quali- 
fied anthropologist, while her husband had been exploring 
with Admiral Byrd in the Antarctic. They went to New 
Guinea (some years ago, I think, from a reference to volcanic 
eruptions near Rabaul) for the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and the Dutch authorities had a special 
house built for them. The book is no heavy-handed scientific 
treatise, for the author wields a sprightly pen, and has 
made her story enjoyable to the general reader. 

This seems to be the right place to recall a book by an 
English anthropologist, who, after spending several years on 
Pacific islands, including one where “ people were still 
eating each other,” decided to return home and apply similar 
methods of inquiry to his British compatriots. One result 
was “ THE PuB AND THE Peopte.” A Worktown Study. 
By Mass-Observation (Gollancz; 16s.). How far the facts 
and conversations so meticulously recorded are of social or 
political value is, perhaps, debatable. While to teetotallers or 
Puritans it may offer unusual adventures, the 
man-in-the-street might consider it merely a 
careful elaboration of the obvious. Hitherto we 
have looked to the novelist or social historian 
for scenes of tavern life. Is the skilled writer, 
with his power of sympathy, humour and 
pathos, now to be superseded by a private 
army of fact-collectors and verbatim re- 
porters, without distinction of style or talent 
for selection and restraint ? 

A science essential for anthropologists is 
recommended as a hobby, adding zest to every 
country walk, in “* GEOLOGY For EVERYMAN.” 
By the late Sir Albert Charles Seward. With 
a Preface by Sir Henry Lyons, 8 Plates and 
10 Text Figures (Cambridge University Press ; 
1os. 6d.).  ** Most of the drama of the rocks,” 
we read, ‘“‘was enacted millions of years 
before the birth of the human race,” yet the 
book does emphasise the value of geology in 
suggesting approximate periods for Man’s 
emergence and evolution. 

The mineral classification of prehistoric 
ages, which has held the field for over a century, 
is accepted in practically all the books here 
mentioned, but now comes a subversive modern 


EXCEPT WHERE LIGHT 


BECOME WHITE. 


writer challenging its accuracy in “ THE 

OF MR. BENTLEY, OF VERMONT, NEW Turee Aces.” An Essay on -Archaxological 
ASSUME AN INFINITE VARIETY OF FORMS. Method. By Glyn E. Daniel, of the Faculty 
ARE ENLARGED MANY TIMES. ~ of Archeology and Anthropology and Fellow 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge (Cambridge 
University Press; 3s. 6d.). It was in 1836, 
that Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen, as a result of sorting material in 
the Danish National Museum at Copenhagen, published his division of human history 
into three ages—the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. Dr. Daniel admits 
Thomsen did introduce *‘ some semblance of order” into a previously chaotic study, 
but he shows that rigid adherence thereto has made confusion worse confounded. 
Scientists of every sort will welcome the latest issue of that veteran among learned 
American publications, the “* ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.” With 
over 100 Plates. (U.S. Government Printing Office. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.; cloth, 2 dollars.) As usual, the volume contains a wealth 
of valuable letterpress and attractive illustrations. Among them is an article on Solomon's 
seaport, Ezion-geber, at the head of the Gulf of Aqabah, at the northern end of the Red Sea. 


the author recalls, 


This contribution to Biblical archeology has local kinship with the main feature in 
another of those scholarly volumes which they do so well in the States—‘‘ Tue ANNUAL 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL Researcnu.”” Vols. XXI-XXII for 1941-43. 


With 73 Plates (American Schools of 
Oriental Research, New Haven; price, 4 dollars). The bulk of the book is occupied by 
‘The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim.” Vol. III. The Iron Age. By William Foxwell 
Albright. This volume completes the record of the first four campaigns on the site, seven 
teen vears after the first began in 1926. Tell Beit Mirsim, in Southern Palestine, was 
destroved by the Israelite conquerors in the thirteenth century #.c.-CHar.Les E. Byies 
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GO ROUND HOWARDS 











but—if temporarily out of 
stock, your Chemist can 
almost certainly get Howards’ 
Aspirin Tablets for you from 


his Wholesale House. 


See the name Howards 
on every tablet. 
7 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (és. 17777 ILFORD. 


Makers of Howards’ Bicarbonate of Soda, etc, 





























the cultured homes of bygone generations 
Minton China grew to such high favour, so 
upon the tables of that Brave New World 
beyond this present travail, the loveliness of 
Minton is assured of appreciation wherever life 
is lived with taste and dignity and beauty. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD STOKE-UPON-TRENT EST. 179% 
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Why you should 
buy 







National Savings 





Certificates 






Because your Savings will be abso- 
lutely safe. 





@ Because every 15/- invested becomes 
20/6 at the end of 10 years— an 
increase equal to compound interest 
at £3.3.5 per cent per annum. 







Because this interest is free of Income 
Tax. 











Because they are easy to buy through 
your Savings Group or War Savings 
Centre, or at a Post Office or a 
Trustee Savings Bank. 








@ Because you can get your money 
back at any time, plus any interest 
your Certificates have earned up to 

that date. 







Because you can hold 500 Certificates 
issued at any price under £1, and in 
addition you can hold up to 250 
Certificates issued at £1. 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 


@ Easy to buy 
@ Easy to hold @ Easy to cash 
@ Absolutely safe 


















Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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One of the largest factories in the world solely devoted in peace time to the manufacture of 
electric fires and cookers—established over 30 years. 




















QO, course, we are not making fires or cookers - 


for ordinary home use at present, but we can 
| help you by supplying any spare parts should 
such occasion arise. Take this advertisement to 
| your usual electrician. If you have any difficulty, 








write direct to 


Belling & Company Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middlesex 








Many appliances such as our old “ Standard” and “ Office” type 
fires supplied over 30 years ago are still in regular use today. 


ELECTRIC FIRES & COOKERS 


‘* You can’t beat a Belling.” 
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Here are the most 
Delicious Sandwiches 


Patum Peperium, ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Relish,” 
is now packed in glass jars. Each jar contains 
the maximum fish content permitted by the 
Ministry of Food. 

You will still enjoy the delicate flavour and 
delightful piquancy of this delicious table 
delicacy on toast and in sandwiches. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 











Good, deli 
iat tunrn THE GENTLEMAN'S RELISH 
4 as and easily digested. Sold in Jars to conform to Government regu- 
‘ a Baked by good bakers rend — < o each, of all leading Grocers 


fnquiries to: Send 1d. stamp for free booklet to Dept. ILL.N. 
MONTGOMERIE € CO-LTD-IBROX - GLASGOW. C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Established 1828.) 




















Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrheea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections—used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 


PATONS 


SHOE AND BOOT 


LACES 


Thousands of dentists recommend Forhans Brand 
Special Formula Dentifrice, with its special anti-gum 
infection ingredient. Don’t let pvorrhaa claim you 
as a victim. Guard against it 
now-—before it is too late | See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 











Sere Er 
STAND THE TEST ; . eae 
FOR ENDURANCE. = i 

SS Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
| ingredient to 
| prevent gum 4? 1 
infection a ff 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 





From your retailer 
3% t0 6° per pair 





FOR BETTER SHAVES 


TEETH WITH IT".. 








WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for expor!, 
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| cw the Tank Transporter. 


When tanks go into battle, I’m not so far away. For only I can 
pick up these steel-clad monsters weighing 20 tons or more and | 
bring them back to the repair shops. | 
I’m made by the Motor Industry with that same high precision 
which goes into the production of those other instruments of 
war, which are flowing from the factories of this great British 
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undertaking. 

The Motor Industry of Great Britain, provided it is given 
encouragement to expand, can take a vital part in the solution of 
employment problems when war gives way to peace. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Production fort Victory 














PHILLIPS GPOWTS 


AIRCRAFT LTD i (| 
lin 4 
? 
oe... 
your Barling 


Pipe. Supplies are extremely limited, 
consequently difficult to obtain. 






“My thoughts grow in the aroma | 
of that particular tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 





When available, prices are as follows: 
few tobaccos couid inspire such praise in a public Standard S.8 S-M i EI 
speech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of only 2/9$ per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed, in Ye Olde Wood ss S-M I F.1 

Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 


packets and tins. 

| Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om cach pipe 

indicale stzes — Small-Smal/, Small-Medium, 

Large and Extra Large. 

Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem 
Manufactured by 

B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London /812) 


“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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OVERSEAS. 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


ry VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 British Columbia 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT (aqvotuve rover) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
"In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 
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A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 















Wartime 
shaving at 
its best 


















including 3° 
Purchase Tax each 
Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD 
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High-lights in Thornycroft History—2. 
i 


4 


To the spectators at Henley in the summer of 1871 the umpire’s new boat 
was, we feel sure, the object of admiration ; to the experts, a sensation. 
Launched for the Regatta from Mr. Thornycroft’s yard at Chiswick, 
Miranda,” as she was named, broke all records with the unprecedented 
speed of nearly 17 m.p.h. against the stream. This was practically double 
that of similar craft, and in subsequent trials, when an official speed of 
18} m.p.h. was recorded, well over 20 m.p.h. was achieved. To quote 
‘‘ Engineering ’’ of November 3rd in that year: ‘‘Such a performance in 
a vessel under 50 ft. long has never before been attained.” 

“ Miranda’’ was built from the experience with two earlier, and smaller, 
craft, Ariel’ (1863) and * Swallow ” (1870), which returned speeds of 
more than I5 and I8 m.p.h. respectively, but were regarded as unorthodox 
and eccentric by Thames-side wiseacres who never expected to see these 
results repeated. 

However, in confounding the critics, 
speed launch had come to stay, and 
established the Thornycroft reputa- 
tion for sound design maintained to 
this day. 


‘*Miranda”’ proved that the high- 


THORNYCROFT 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., 
LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1I 





Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Marine Engines and Motor Boats. 


a new way 


oti through the early 40’s the covered 
wagons crawled their painful way across 
the harsh, pitiless desert. Most of them 
got through. Not all. Here and there 
along the scorched trail the little crude 
crosses told their story. ‘* Dave Slesser 
is buried here; 14 years old.”’ In 1847 
Nathaniel Slocum with his wife, his 
mother (then aged 61), and four children 
from one to fifteen years in age, swung 
his team out of the line, off the bitter 
waterless track and headed for the hills. 
His friends argued with him. ‘* You’ll 
lose them all Nat!” ‘* Martha’s dying 
rightnow”’ hesaid. “‘ I’m making for good 
air and water. If we don’t find it we’ll 
die together’. Over two months later 
his wagon rolled with all his family 
safely into Santa Fé. He had a great 
tale for the astonished settlers — a new 
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MELBOURNE MONTREAL 


PARIS 
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route, winding and high, tough going 
in places, but new, possible and, above 
all, with abundant water all the way. 
After 1847 there were no fresh graves 
along the desert trail. It was a route 
no longer. 
~ * « 
Custom and habit, fear of the unknown; 
these are the things that keep us to the 
‘ beaten track’ even when the track is 
hard and bad. And that is as true in the 
processes of industry as ever it was on 
the Western trails. Simmonds service to 
Industry is that we try to break away 
from the ‘ beaten’ track wherever and 
whenever there is hope or need of a 
* better way’. 
* 

Aerocessories, 

West Road, 


Limited 
London 


Simmonds 
Great 


New and Better Ways 
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Mrs. Formal de Hyd@ rose jom ner plastic 


breakfast table, pushed back her synthetic resin chair, donned 


her nylon street coat and walked across the plastic tiles to 
her transparent plastic car. 
To some it would seem that everything (with the possible 
exceptions of food and drink) will be made from plastics in 
that millennium known as post-war. We hope not. There 
are already many things that plastics can do extremely well 
there will be more —but there are a great many things 
that plastics cannot do. ; To get plastics in their proper 
perspective ask someone who knows—someone at B.1.P. 


for instance. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED, ONE ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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